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ARTICLES 


Regulating Factors in Current Sino—Soviet Relations 
Krritt ALEXANDROV 


The events of recent months have clearly demonstrated that the role now 
played by China in world politics cannot lightly be dismissed. The conscious 
botage of the “big four” conference from which Khrushchev stood to gain 
more than the other participants and the way world attention has been diverted 
from the Near to the Far East underline the fact that China is not just another 
atellite, but has a large say in determining the line taken by Communist-bloc 
policy. Moreover, the Soviet government’s open declaration that any attack on 
China would be considered an attack on the Soviet Union cannot have been made 
with any great degree of volition since the dangers of being dragged into an armed 
conflict appeared great. However, this would appear to be something the Soviet 
government is not anxious to precipitate: the landing of British and American 
troops in Jordan and. the Lebanon evoked nothing but notes of protest from the 
remlin. 

All these events have once more highlighted the question of relations between 
China and the Soviet Union. The former would presently seem to be enjoying 
a certain degree of superiority over the latter, and the Chinese Communist Party 
leaders are certain to exploit this to the best of their advantage and win any con- 
cessions they may. On the other hand, the Soviet leaders will be on the alert to 
utilize every opportunity to reassert their former superiority. 

This does not mean of course that we are about to witness a break between 
the two countries or that a form of Chinese Titoism is about to emerge. The 
whole situation in the Far East and the role China is aspiring to in international 
affairs make the closest cooperation between these two partners a necessity. 
Even if, as is likely, the Soviet leaders do not wish to increase political tension in 
the Far East at the moment or, equally possible, Khrushchev and his circle do not 
know exactly how far the Chinese intend going in their present venture, it remains 
a virtual certainty that the Soviet Union would support China. Thus, should a 





war break out, whether started by China or the Soviet Union, the other partner 
would enter and it would be fought with all the resources the two countries have 
at their disposal. China, both as a geopolitical entity and as a country with a 
Communist government, needs the aid and protection of the Soviet Union, 
which, in turn, cannot afford the loss of so powerful an ally. For this reason 
differences between China and the Soviet Union remain differences of opinion 
within certain limits beyond which neither will permit them to go. 

The absence of a fixed set of rules governing Sino-Soviet relations does, how- 
ever, make coordination between the two countries more difficult. The Soviet 
leaders have several times found themselves at a disadvantage as a result of this. 
Such was the case during Khrushchev’s last visit to Peiping to win support for 
the idea of holding a “big four” conference within the framework of the UN 
Security Council, to which he had already given a tentative agreement. But even 
before he left Moscow it was clear to anyone following the Chinese press that 
the Soviet Party boss was faced with either breaking with or capitulating to the 
Chinese Communists, for Jen Min Jih Pao, the Chinese Communist daily, contin- 
ued to criticize the idea of such a conference in extremely sharp terms. The result 
was that Khrushchev withdrew his support for a U JN-sponsored meeting of the 
four leading heads of state. Another factor to be taken into consideration is that 
the Chinese conception of the development of international Communism is 
considerably more orthodox than the Soviet. The Chinese hold “Leninist” views 
on the so-called struggle for national liberation of the peoples of Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America and consider this struggle an integral part of world revolution. 
For this reason Mao Tse-tung will not agree to any diminution of national tension 
in any part of the world, even though Khrushchev would be prepared to accept 
a solution which he considered favorable—that is, which would advance Soviet 
aims of becoming a force in the Near East even if not advancing directly the cause 
of world revolution. The Chinese are also far more insistent in their assertion 
that the only way to keep the peace is to annihilate “aggressive forces,” primarily 
so-called American imperialism. This must not be interpreted as meaning that 
Moscow is less aggressive than Peiping; the Kremlin merely does not consider 
the time ripe to engage in a decisive struggle. 

China cannot at the moment by any means be regarded as the leader of the 
world Communist movement. As things are today the Chinese Party leadership 
can only make certain corrections to the “general line” which from time to time 
go beyond the practical political line laid down in Moscow. This happened, for 
example, in the case of the quarrel with Yugoslavia and the events centering 
around Formosa. Each of these deserves particular attention, for they best illus- 
trate the different interests of the Soviet Communist Party and the Peiping Polit- 
buro in certain spheres and how Peiping is achieving the realization of the 
political line it considers most acceptable. 

The ideological quarrel between Peiping and Belgrade was initially one be- 


tween the two parties and thus the Soviet press was not involved. But in June of 


this year the quarrel attained governmental and state proportions, and the Soviet 
Party leaders could no longer remain aloof. It was also in June that the Chinese 
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Communists began their all-out attack on opposition elements within the country 
and brought the struggle against the “revisionism” which came into being as a 
result of the “hundred flowers” policy to a decision. 

The combination of the campaign to wipe out internal opposition and sus- 
tained onslaughts on Yugoslav “revisionists” is particularly noteworthy when 
viewed in the light of the history of Yugo-Chinese relations. In 1949, Titoist 
Yugoslavia recognized the Communist government of China immediately on its 
being proclaimed. At the time this act surprised many neutral observers, for Tito 
was then in the throes of his struggle with Moscow, and Communist China was 
considered a puppet of Moscow. Tito, however, was seeking allies within the 
Communist bloc in his conflict with Stalin and China seemed a potential ally. 
The Yugoslav politicians believed that sooner or later China would be faced with 
the “own road to socialism” problem and the Yugoslav example might then 
render her great service for which an independent China would be grateful. Tito 
also cherished the hope that with Chinese backing he might be able to realize 
his long-standing ambition of creating a “Danubian bloc” under Yugoslav 
leadership. Tito’s hopes were soon dashed. Mao’s government ignored completely 
his act of recognition and diplomatic relations between the two countries were 
et up only in May 1955, more than five years later. 

Nevertheless, Tito did not abandon the idea altogether and continued 
to woo the Chinese Politburo. His hopes were particularly strengthened during 
the Hungarian revolution, when Peiping joined Belgrade in disapproving Soviet 
interference in Hungary, and, most important of all, both exploited the opportu- 
nity to take the Soviet leadership to task for its inability to liquidate “contradic- 
tions” by peaceful means and guard against them by a more skillful policy in the 
ast European satellite states. 

The Hungarian events were mirrored in China in the growth and strengthen- 
ing of opposition forces. In November 1956, Peiping had criticized the Kremlin’s 
policy in Hungary, but by early 1957 all trace of this critical tone had disappeared. 
The pressing domestic economic difficulties and above all apprehension of a 
repetition of the Hungarian revolution in her own country caused Peiping to 
adopt a position of extreme Stalinism. Earlier Mao and his entourage had re- 
proached the Soviet Union for following an overly strong Stalinist line; now they 
began to warn their Moscow colleagues against the dangers of too liberal a policy. 
One result of this was that Peiping no longer merely slighted Belgrade, but began 
an open and virulent attack on the Yugoslav Communists. Where Khrushchev 
had been inclined to accept a compromise, Mao Tse-tung demanded a clean break. 

There were numerous reasons for this, but domestic political considerations 
were of primary importance. As already mentioned, the Peiping-Belgrade clash 
began on the ideological level, but soon spread to the sphere of practical politics. 
The Chinese Politburo has never been especially afraid of ideological deviations, 
if only because its own ideological platform differs in many important points from 
that of the Soviet Communist Party. (For example, Soviet ideology has always 
spoken of the dictatorship of the proletariat, but the Chinese have uttered vague 
phrases about the “hegemony” of this class. Moreover, in contrast to Soviet 





ideologists and to Marx himself, who singled out the proletariat, Chinese Commu- 
nism regards the peasants as the basic revolutionary force.) The reason for the 
rejection of Belgrade lies much deeper and must be sought in the relations between 
China on the one hand and the Soviet Union and the “people’s democracies” on 
the other. Here economic considerations probably outweigh purely political ones. 

Up to the end of 1956, China had traded only with the Soviet Union and some 
West European and Asian non-Communist countries. There is no known case 
of China concluding a direct trade agreement with a satellite country prior to 
this time. However, the events in Hungary caused Moscow to enlist Peiping’s 
aid, with the result that Chou En-lai paid his first visit to Eastern Europe. In 
Budapest, he assured the Hungarians in the name of the Chinese people that his 
country would not remain mere bystanders if attempts were made by “reactionary 
elements” to overthrow the legally elected popular government of any Commu- 
nist country. But in gaining the backing of the Chinese, Moscow had to grant 
the Chinese Communists direct access to the satellites for the first time. This was 
of greatest significance for China and helped boost the building up of her economy. 
China had carried out trade with the East European satellites before, and indeed 
on a large scale, but never directly. The Soviet Union had always played the rok 
of broker and all dealings went through the Soviets. Now, China was able to 
negotiate with her trade partners directly, and from a “position of strength.” 

Today, Peiping is simultaneously engaged in a struggle against internal oppo- 
sition and in building up her own industry as fast as possible. It is essential for 
China that the East European satellites continue to keep her supplied with the 
goods she requires and the best way of ensuring this is to see that these countries 
remain within the Soviet orbit. Therefore, because the example of Yugoslavia 
is a constant source of temptation to all the satellites, the Chinese came down 
heavily against Tito, who was proclaimed a “Judas, who sold the Yugoslav nation 
for $100 million.” 

The factor which probably tipped the scales in Peiping’s decision to launch 
a full-scale attack on Belgrade was the existence of an opposition inside China. 
The extent and influence of this internal opposition can be judged from the speech 
by Minister of State Security Lo Jui Chin in January 1958, according to whom 
more than 100,000 counterrevolutionaries were liquidated in China during 1957, 
5,000 of whom had been in the central organs of the Party and 3,000 in the 
Communist Youth League.! Equally indicative is the fact that at the opening of 
the second session of the Eighth Party Congress, fifty deputies were deprived of 
their mandate and three ministers lost their posts on the ground that they were 
counterrevolutionaries. The army too and particularly the army political depart- 
ment was affected by the purge, as was the National Defense Council, whose 
vice-president, Lun Yun, was expelled. 

Much of this opposition derived from anti-Soviet feelings and it was noticeable 
that the higher the position occupied in the state or party hierarchy, the more 
strident became the anti-Soviet tones. Lun Yun summarized all the points put 


1 Saturne, Paris, April-May, 1958, p. 56. 
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forward by the opposition concerning the Soviet Union, and he asked several 
questions on the subject of Sino-Soviet relations. He wanted to know the fate 
of Chinese industrial installations in Manchuria which had been dismantled and 
sent to the Soviet Union in 1945 and the steps the Soviet Union now intended to 
iake on this question and whether compensation would be forthcoming. He also 
discussed the loans granted to China over a ten-year period at an interest rate of 
6%. He asked why, if the United States could waive payment of debts accrued 
under the Lend-Lease Act, “brotherly socialist” countries could not show at 
least the same generosity. What he was really demanding was an extension of the 
repayment period and a reduction in the interest rate. Finally he raised the question 
‘f China’s relations with other countries. Contrary to the assertions subsequently 
made by his attackers, he did not demand that friendly relations with the Soviet 
Union be broken off. He simply asked why friendly relations with the Soviet 
Union must preclude similar relations with other countries, particularly the 
United States. 

One feature of Sino-Soviet relations which Lun Yun touched upon cursorily 
ut which is a very sore point with the Chinese was the question of Sinkiang. 
Soviet influence has always been clearly perceptible in this province, which the 
\loscow Politburo, true to its policy of expansion at any price, even at the expense 
‘f an ally, has been trying to swallow up for a long while. It should be recalled 
that in mid-1948, when the victory of the Chinese Communists was already 
ssured, Moscow entered into talks with the Chiang Kai-chek government, 
lemanding the transfer of Sinkiang to the Soviets, a step prevented only by the 
refusal of the Chinese nationalist government to agree. However, Soviet pene- 
tration into this province did not cease after the Communists had seized power 
throughout the whole of China. Officially, Sinkiang was occupied by “mixed” 
Chinese and Soviet companies, but in practice these companies were run by the 
Soviets. At the same time, the USSR brought armed detachments into the 
province under the guise of protection for the companies and their activities. 

All these factors were behind the Chinese political opposition’s attempts to 
put an end to the one-sidedness of relations with the Soviet Union. Of course, 
\lao Tse-tung too does not want to loose Sinkiang and would also prefer the 
loans granted by the Soviet Union to be on more advantageous terms. But close, 
lbeit one-sided relations with the Soviet Union are essential for him, especially 
in view of his struggle with the opposition within his own party. 

The direction taken by a totalitarian state’s foreign policy is today closely 
inked with that taken by its domestic policy. The existence of an outside enemy 
and a “hostile,” “capitalist” environment is essential, permitting the leaders to 
demand unbounded sacrifices from their own people. In this way the outside 
enemy serves as a pretext for the liquidation of internal opponents. On the other 
hand, the effective liquidation of the internal enemy is essential for the realization 
of external aggression. Therefore, every aggressive action on the foreign political 
scene is always linked with a turn of the screw within the country. China, however, 
is in no position to carry out an aggressive foreign policy unaided. She needs the 
present union with the USSR, a totalitarian country run by a Communist Party, 





sharing the same ideological views, and also justifying every curtailment of free- 
dom and any external aggression by reference to the task of building Communism. 

It must be borne in mind that the aspirations of the Chinese opposition are 
not limited to righting the wrongs in Sino-Soviet relations. The Chinese Com- 
munist Party leaders consider that their first task is to build up their country’s 
enormous military potential so as to impose conditions on all their neighbors. The 
Chinese intelligentsia, although wishing to see a powerful and progressive China, 
regard a rise in the general standard of living as the top priority task. This basic 
clash of aims has led to the “fundamental contradictions” which became especially 
sharp in mid-1957 and which Peiping now seems to want to resolve by a new 
military venture similar to that in Korea. 

It is noteworthy that during the recent Near East crisis when considerable 
effort was being made to solve the dispute peacefully, the Chinese Politburo imme- 
diately linked the demand for the withdrawal of British and American troops 
from Jordan and the Lebanon with the handing over of Formosa to Communist 
China—in other words, tried to increase general tension. The opening of military 
operations against the off-shore islands of Quemoy and Matsu and the diplomatic 
ruse of extending the limits of her territorial waters to 12 miles, steps taken 
immediately following Khrushchev’s visit to Peiping, came at a time when world 
attention was riveted on the Near East. It was as if the Chinese Communists had 
deliberately played down the Near East crisis by artificially stirring up one in the 
Far East. By doing so they virtually changed the entire foreign policy of the 
Communist bloc. Moreover, the interests of the Kremlin, for whom penetration 
in the Near East was of incomparably greater importance than the resolving of a 
dispute over two small islands, were sacrificed in favor of the interests of the 
Chinese Party leadership. 

This move has been interpreted as a concession by Mao Tse-tung to the oppo- 
sition within his own party—China is to achieve complete independence and 
gain greater influence within the Communist bloc. However, it must be remem- 
bered that, in the last analysis, the principle of aggression has not been altered, only 
its direction. World tension is just as necessary to Peiping as it is to Moscow and 
Mao has simply won the day over the question of where the center of this tension 
should be. 

During the whole of the campaign against the off-shore islands to date, the 
Chinese press and radio have not ceased their attacks on Yugoslavia. Since the 
European satellites appeared to be quiet with no outward signs of any attempt to 
escape from under Moscow’s thumb, these attacks must have been made with the 
Chinese domestic situation in mind, that is, to combat the temptation offered by 
the sight of an independent Communist country. For to judge from the critica! 
articles which have appeared in the Chinese press, the average Chinese intellectual 
appears to be thinking roughly on the following lines: We are a great country and 
nation, we must be independent. Why must we be restricted to correcting a 
general plan which we have not worked out ourselves? And why must our foreign 
policy be always geared to that of the Soviet Union? Our leaders assure us that 
before we can talk about any sort of independence we must build up our own 





industry. But Yugoslavia has not attained the peaks of industrial development, 
yet can stand on her own feet. If Yugoslavia, a small and weak country can do 
this, what lies within our capacities? 

Thus, Yugoslavia, as the birthplace of national Communism, represents the 
rreatest possible danger to the Chinese Communist leaders. In its efforts to keep 
the Yugoslav example at a distance, efforts which have involved a struggle with 
domestic opposition, the Chinese Politburo is gradually swinging towards ex- 
treme Stalinism. In this respect, there is a world of difference now between Mos- 
cow and Peiping. The Soviet Communist Party, whose purges once rocked the 
world, is no longer in a position to permit itself the excesses of twenty years ago 
or even the repressive measures of the immediate postwar period. There is already 
i certain stability in the Soviet Union and in Soviet society, albeit purely illusory. 
!n China, on the other hand, there is not even the illusion of stability. The struggle 
of the intellectual opposition continues unabated and open armed conflict breaks 
wut from time to time. The feeling that the regime could be overthrown by force 
is incomparably sharper and more real. This forces the leaders of the Chinese 
Communist Party to react more sharply to any sign of danger than their Soviet 
counterparts are doing at the moment. Whereas the Kremlin appears to be satis- 
tied with maintaining the status quo, doing everything in its power to avoid a 
radical social upheaval, Peiping from time to time takes measures which radically 
ilter the entire structure of Chinese society—the recent division of the country 
into communes, for example. 

All this, while forcing the Chinese Communist Party into a close union with 
the Soviet Communists, makes it continuously afraid of a stab in the back from 
its Soviet brother, such as a separate agreement, and particularly the establishment 
of friendly relations, between the Soviet Union and the United States. This would 
leave the Chinese Communist Party high and dry, considerably decreasing its world 
significance while increasing its internal difficulties. For this reason, China will do 
everything possible to extend any international crisis, as was the case initially in the 
Suez, Lebanese and Iraq events, and as is the case now in the Formosa Strait. 

For their part, the Soviet leaders support China only when they can gain some 
idvantage from so doing or when it is essential. At one time, the entry of China 
into the UN organization was considered by the Soviet Union a matter of prime 
importance; then the matter was played down for a while and only when Yugo- 
slavia began to give China active support on this question did Moscow begin to 
show a serious interest again. 

In sum, it is clear that the Chinese anti-Yugoslav campaign and the aggressive 
action in the Formosa Strait stem from the general foreign and domestic political 
line being pursued by the Peiping Politburo and were not only not dictated by Mos- 
cow, but even went against the wishes of the Soviet Communist Party. The Mos- 
cow Politburo now has to take into account not only Soviet interests and goals, 
but also Chinese. Moreover, although a war would not be to Moscow’s liking 
at the moment, it might well be to Peiping’s and the USSR would be obliged to 
take China’s side as she could not afford to lose such an ally. For that reason, 
Communist China is today the main threat to world peace and security. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
International Communism 


Methods of Communist Revolution 


November 20, 1958 is the fortieth anniversary of the foundation of the 
Hungarian Communist Party and March 21, 1959 will see the fortieth anniversary 
of the Soviet republic of Bela Kun. The Hungarian Communist Party, the oldest 
after the Soviet,* has been the object of considerable attention at various times: 
during the early period of its existence because of the successes it gained, and 
during the revolt of late 1956 because of its total moral and political bankruptcy. 
Kadar is presently striving to make the two anniversaries serve his own ends as 
“proof” of the fact that Communism in Hungary is not something forced on th« 
country by a foreign power but an ideology with its own rich traditions. However, 
a closer look at the facts will reveal proof of a different kind. 


The Hungarian Communist Party, founded in 1918, was kept alive in a state 
of harmless political semiexistence underground after the collapse of the soviet 
republic in August 1919 only by the help of Moscow, seized power after World 
War II under the aegis of the Soviet occupation forces, and regained power after 
the 1956 revolt once more with the aid of Soviet troops. Thus, Hungary is the 
only country where the Communists have gained control, lost it, and regained it 
once more, and the methods they employed on each separate occasion make it 
possible to draw certain general conclusions about the Communists’ tactical 
approach to the seizure of power. 


The Hungarian Communist Party has its origins in the period when the Soviet 
Union was still torn by civil war. The Soviet government was at that time still 
striving to realize its ideals of immediate world conquest, with Europe as the 
first target. Converts to Communism were gained among the prisoners of war in 
Russian hands and many Hungarians were won over. By the end of January 1918, 
a federation of foreign Communist cells was founded with Bela Kun as its head," 
and in April of the same year a meeting of representatives of former war prisoners 
was held in Moscow. One of the speakers was Tibor Szamuely, who later played 
an important role in Hungary under Kun as an advocate of extreme terrorist 
methods.? By the time of the Peace of Brest Litovsk the foreign cells had had 
a good grounding in Communist methods and returned home to carry out 
Moscow’s orders. 


* The German Communist Party, widely considered the second oldest Communist Party, was not 
founded until December 31, 1918. 

1 Est et Ouest, Paris, No. 181 (1957), p. 4. 

2 Aladar Mod, 400 ev kuzdelem az onallo Magyarorszagert (400 Years of Struggle for an Independent 
Hungary), Budapest, 1954, p. 468. 
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Kun arrived in Budapest on November 19, 1919 and immediately founded a 
Communist Party. Liberally supplied with funds from Moscow, he was able to 
publish four Party newspapers in the first month.* His main task was to stir up the 
war-weary and demoralized army and the hungry masses of unemployed, to win 
over those who appeared to be wavering, and neutralize those who stood firm. 
\ campaign was quickly launched to seize power. The original target, the old, 
semifeudal, and socially extremely conservative monarchy, no longer existed, so 
he Communists turned towards the new government which had been formed 
ifter the collapse of the monarchy and in which the social democrats had a strong 
epresentation. This new government had begun the task of democratizing the 
‘ountry and the prime minister, Count Michael Karolyi, although open to 
criticism for his subsequent actions, was against Hungarian participation in World 
War I, advocated the separation of Hungary from Austria, and, even though 
himself a large landowner, strongly supported the abolition of the feudal land 
system. His proposal that Hungary immediately leave the war by a special peace 
was rejected by parliament on October 23, 1918.4 A week later, the Budapest 
soldiers and workers revolted, resulting in Hungary’s secession from Austria and 
its establishment as an independent republic on November 16, 1918. 


Sverdlov greeted the revolution in the name of the Soviet Union as early as 
November 10, but demanded that the workers continue to fight for their rights.® 
fen days later the Hungarian Communist Party was founded and immediately 
began to attack the democratic government. Thus, the history of Hungary 
between October 30, 1918 and August 1, 1919 closely paralleled the emergence 
of the Soviet regime. Realizing that the peasantry and the urban proletariat would 
come out overwhelmingly against them in any elections, the Communists inaugu- 
rated a campaign of unbridled demagoguery against the constituent elections 
vhich had been planned. “To hell with the constituent national assembly,” 
wrote the Communist newspaper Voros Ujsag on December 14, 1918. Rakosi 
later admitted at the Second Congress of the International: ““The Party understood 
how to profit from the dissatisfaction of the demobilized troops, the wounded 
who were returning from prisoner of war camps, and the unemployed who 
mainly belonged to no party and to turn these elements against the middle classes 
and the social democrats.”? He added that at the time the Communist organiza- 
tions in Budapest were very weak and that things were no better in rural areas. 


The role played at the time by fellow travelers from the middle class and 
nobility was considerable. During the period 1918-19 they possibly contributed 
nore to the establishment of a soviet government than their followers did to the 


3 These were: Voros Ujsag, Voros Katona, Szegeny Ember, and Ifju. See Aladar Mod, op. cit., pp. 474— 
3 and Dr. Dezso Sulyok, A Magyar tragedia: I resz, A Trianoni Beke es kovetkezmenyei (The Hungarian 
V'ragedy: Part I, The Peace of Trianon and its Consequences), Newark, N. J., USA, 1954, pp. 218—22. 

* Aladar Mod, op. cit., p. 471. 

5 Ibid., pp. 475—76. 

® Quoted in Aladar Mod, op. cit., p. 481. 

? Est et Ouest, op. cit., pp. 5—6. 





establishment of the Rakosi dictatorship after World War II. After the arrest of 
Kun and his followers on February 20, 1919, a section of the middle-class press 
even expressed a misplaced sympathy for the Communist “martyrs.” As a result, 
Kun suddenly gained the laurels of a man suffering because of his convictions. 
On February 24, 1919, 4,000 workers demonstrated for the release of the impris- 
oned Communists,* on March 10 the Communists took over Szeged, the second 
largest city in Hungary, after bloody demonstrations,® and on March 18 the 
workers of the country’s largest factory proclaimed their sympathy with the 
Communists. ?@ 


At this moment the Allied note of March 20 was delivered. Entailing th« 
further dismembering of Hungary and the immediate occupation by foreigners o! 
one of the areas formerly inhabited by Hungarians," it at once compromised th« 
Karolyi government. He had no choice but to go along with the left-wing socia! 
democrats, come to terms with Kun, who was still in prison, and to reshuffle 
the government so as to include the Communists. Karolyi was also persuaded to 
sign a “purely formal” resignation, whereupon the Communists and the left-wing 
social democrats formed a government excluding both him and the right-wing 
social democrats.!* However, they did not dare as yet to bring the central workers’ 
soviet into their negotiations, but waited until they had proclaimed Hungary 
soviet republic on March 21, 1919.18 


The Communists immediately began to play upon national sentiments and 
military successes. By setting up a Red Army to win back the regions of Hungary 
which had been lost, Kun tried to give the regime a patriotic air. At first, all went 
well. By June 10, 1919, the Hungarian Red Army had defeated the Czechs and 


reached the Polish frontier, while under the aegis of Hungarian forces a soviet 
republic was proclaimed in Czechoslovakia on June 16, which immediatel) 
demanded an alliance with the Soviet Union and Hungary.'* However, the Allies 
were not standing by idly. On June 9, Clemenceau demanded the withdrawal of 
the Hungarian troops from Czechoslovakia and the Communist leaders, divided 
among themselves as to the course to take, eventually decided to comply with his 
demand. The subsequent withdrawal demoralized the Hungarian troops and on 
August 1, the Communist adventure ended when a Romanian offensive was 
launched against Hungary. A further considerable factor in the general reluctance 
to fight for the dictatorship of the proletariat was the collapse of the country’s 
economy. There is no doubt that although the Communist rule in Hungary was 
destroyed by foreign intervention the regime was already in a state of internal 
decomposition. 


8 Aladar Mod, op. cit., p. 489. 

® Dr. Dezso Sulyok, op. cit., p. 219. 
10 Aladar Mod, op. cit., p. 492. 

1 Thid., p. 493. 


13 Tbid. 
M4 Tbid., p. 501. 
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Later, the Hungarian Communists attributed the fall of the soviet republic 
orimarily to two faults: (1) overhasty fusion with the social democratic party, 
which allegedly led to the later social democratic “betrayal,” and (2) failure to 
follow the Soviet Union’s example, not dividing the land confiscated from the 
large landowners among the peasants but nationalizing it, thereby causing 
dissatisfaction among the rural population. 


However, a few facts must be mentioned in connection with these assertions. 
Both the fusion of the Communist and social democratic parties and the nationali- 
ation of medium and large estates were well received by the Kremlin, and at the 
veginning of May Szamuely, one of Kun’s closest advisers, flew to Moscow, where 
he reported personally to Lenin and received his instructions. On May 27, 1919, 
Lenin wrote his “Greeting to the Hungarian Workers” in full cognizance of the 
measures which were later to be called errors committed by the Hungarian 
Communist Party. It contained no word of condemnation of the nationalization 
ot the large estates. On the contrary: Lenin was clearly approving the general line 
adopted by the Hungarian soviet republic, and he expressly approved the fusion 
of the Communists and the social democrats: “You have given the world an 
even better model than Soviet Russia has, inasmuch as you were able right 
\way to unite all the socialists on the platform of the present proletarian 
dictatorship.”?® 


Under this fusion the social democrats received two-thirds of the leading 
positions,'® but there is little doubt that, given time, the Communists would 
have removed their left-wing social democrat allies just as they did in 1950 
under Rakosi. Lenin’s greeting contained explicit enough instructions: “If there 
\ppear hesitations among the socialists who yesterday allied themselves with you 
and with the dictatorship of the proletariat, or among the petty bourgeoisie, 
crush [them] mercilessly. Execution is the legal fate of the coward in war.”!’ 
From here it was just a step to the introduction of terrorist methods as a 
matter of principle. 


In 1921, Kun acting on Moscow’s orders helped instigate and direct the Com- 
munist disturbances in Germany. His methods there were simple. As then 
representative of the French Communist Party in Germany Victor Meric stated, 
Nun’s maxim was “Shoot!”!8 He had also been the political commissar of the 
Red Army’s southern command and was known for his mass executions.!* In 
1937, however, he fell victim to his own principle: he was purged and shot, along 
with many of his followers. Eugen Varga, one of Kun’s assistants and later one 
of the Soviets’ most important economic theoreticians, was also accused of 
Trotskyite deviations, and escaped only by a complete betrayal of his former 


15 Lenin, Sochineniya (Works), 4th ed., Moscow, 1950, X XTX, 360. 
16 Aladar Mod, op. cit., p. 493. 

'? Lenin, op. cit. 

18 Est et Ouest, op. cit., p. 15. 

19 Tbid., p. 12. 








leader. Later, in February 1956, Varga was commissioned to write a posthumous 
rehabilitation of Kun, which was published simultaneously in Pravda and the 
Hungarian Party newspaper Szabad Nep.*° 


In 1945, the Hungarian Communists returned to power behind the bayonets 
of the Soviet Army. The years of Soviet occupation enabled them to destroy all 
the democratic parties existing in the country and rebuild a regime based on 
force. The most noteworthy feature is that in spite of the warning of 1919, the 
Communists were still, even if not to the same degree as before, able to win some 
middle-class support, although they repeated in 1945-49 exactly the same tactics 
employed in 1919 without the slightest signs of initiative. Nevertheless, some 
middle-class left-wing radicals and social democrats, primarily intellectuals, 
convinced themselves that the Communism of 1949 had nothing in common with 
the Communism of 1919. They therefore helped build the second Communist 
dictatorship, which once in power immediately turned upon them, crushing them 
mercilessly. 


The Communist leadership of Hungary was in all three cases of forcible seizure 
of power (1918-19, 1945-49, and 1956) controlled from Moscow. In the first two 
cases the support they managed to gain helped camouflage this fact. However, in 
1956 the whole people was united in its attempt to overthrow the regime and 
Moscow’s role could not be hidden. The Communists therefore had immediate 
recourse to Lenin’s solution in such situations: immediate, merciless, and decisive 
force. When other methods fail, this is the solution which will always be adopted 
by the Communists. Stefan C. Stolte 


Soviet Society 


Ethnic and National Changes in the USSR 


The USSR is a multinational state in which the migration which has taken 
place over the past centuries has resulted in many compact ethnic groups becoming 
split up and scattered throughout the country. Thus, when the Bolsheviks set 
about the task of drawing up the national and administrative divisions of the pres- 
ent Soviet Union, in many cases it proved impossible to form republics, oblasts, 
and national districts to embrace the whole of any given ethnic group. Then again, 
the group giving each union republic its name comprised only 57% to 80% of its 
population, while in the case of the autonomous republics the percentage ranged 
from as low as 23% to 80%. 

20 Tbid. 
1 Bolshaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya (The Large Soviet Encyclopedia), BSE, Moscow, 1st ed., 1947, 


vol. USSR, 61—62; Vsesoyuznaya perepis naseleniya 17 dekabrya 1926: Kratkie svodki (The All-Union Census 
of December 17, 1926: Short Reports), Moscow, 1927, Number III, pp. 2—27; 1928, Number IV, p. XXV. 
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However, purely political considerations often played a major role in the for- 
mation of the national republics, one such example being the Belorussian SSR. 
Prior to 1924, it consisted of six districts (wezdy) of the former Minsk Province 
(guberniya), with a population of about one million. In 1924, it was amalgamated 
with Mogilev and Vitebsk provinces (excluding the northern part of the latter) 
ind in 1926 with the area around Gomel. On the other hand, after World War II, 
the Belostock District, which had a large Belorussian population in its eastern 
area, was joined to Poland, while a small area around Vilnyus, including Vilnyus 
itself, inhabited by Belorussians, was transferred to the Lithuanian SSR. 


The first official figures for the national and linguistic composition of the popu- 
lation of the USSR, within the borders existing prior to September 17, 1939, were 
obtained from the censuses of December 17, 1926? and January 17, 1939.° At the 
time, however, only the figures for the national composition of the Soviet popu- 
lation were published. Those for the linguistic composition of the various ethnic 
groups in the USSR were released for the first time in December 1957 in volume 
fifty of the second edition of the Large Soviet Encyclopedia,* in which comprehen- 
sive figures for the census of 1939 were given, including data on the population 
living on the territories annexed by the USSR in 1939—40 and 1945. These figures 
were, by the way, included in the results of the 1939 census. 


The only other statistics available to date are those from the one census held 
in pre-Revolutionary Russia, that of February 9, 1897 (January 28, old style). 
Unfortunately, the census collected figures only on the linguistic composition of 
the population of Tsarist Russia.® 


To obtain a complete picture of the changes in the national composition that 
have taken place since 1897, it must be remembered that many territories included 
in the present USSR did not belong to Russia in 1897 or the Soviet Union in 1926 
or 1939. On the other hand, some territories which were part of Russia in 1897 do 
not belong to the Soviet Union at present. Thus, certain adjustments have to be 
made if the present area of the USSR is to be the basis for comparison. Areas 
which belonged to Russia in 1897 but not to the present Soviet Union (Poland, for 
example) have to be ignored, but areas which are now part of the USSR but were 
not part of Russia in 1897 or the Soviet Union in 1926 or 1939 have to been taken 
into consideration. These are: that part of Eastern Galicia which belonged to 
\ustro-Hungary, Northern Bukovina, the Transcarpathian Ukraine, Khiva, 
Bukhara, Western Ukraine, Western Belorussia, Bessarabia, Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania. All these adjustments have been incorporated into the following table 
on the changes in the ethnic and national composition of the Soviet population 
within the present USSR: 


2 Vsesoyuznaya perepis naseleniya 17 dekabrya 1926: Kratkie svodki, Number IV, op. cit. 

3 Pravda, April 29, 1940. 

* BSE, op. cit., 2nd ed., 1957, L, 114-17. 

5 F, A. Brokgauzand I. A. Efron, Entsiklopedichesky slovar (Encyclopedic Dictionary), St. Petersburg, 
1907, vol. 4/D, pp. XII—XIIL. 
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Ethnic and National Changes 
in the Population of Pre- and Post-Revolutionary Russia 


Absolute Figures 


NATIVE LANGUAGE —————— —— NATIONALITY —— 
1897 1926 1939 1926 1939 
55,667,000 84,715,000 110,000,000 78,291,000 100,391,000 
25,800,000 34,872,000 35,000,000 38,495,000 35,611,000 
5,885,000 6,316,000 8,200,000 7,489,000 8,275,000 
2,796,000 4,061,000 5,000,000 3,955,000 4,845,000 
3,776,000 3,688,000 —- 4,400,000 4,800,000 ® 
2,228,000 3,558,000 4,300,000 3,478,000 4,313,000 
4,084,000 3,956,000 3,000,000 3,968,000 3,101,000 
Azerbaidzhani 1,475,000 1,752,000 2,275,000 1,706,000 2,275,000 
Georgian 1,307,000 1,909,000 2,200,000 1,821,000 2,249,000 
Armenian 1,173,000 1,475,000 2,000,000 1,568,000 2,152,000 
Moldavian 1,122,000 1,683,000 2,024,000 1,679,000 2,060,000 
Lithuanian 1,659,000 2,342,000 2,009,000 2,342,000 2,032,000 
Polish 1,826,000 1,508,000 — 1,928,000 2,027,000 ® 
Lettish 1,436,000 1,628,000 1,600,000 1,654,000 1,628,000 
Mordvinian 1,024,000 1,267,000 1,400,000 1,340,000 1,456,000 
1,383,000 1,193,000 _— 1,239,000 1,424,000 ® 
Chuvash 844,000 1,104,000 1,326,000 1,117,000 1,369,000 
Tadzhik 851,000 981,000 1,200,000 981,000 1,229,000 
Estonian 1,003,000 1,141,000 1,200,000 1,156,000 1,143,000 
Kirgiz 202,000 763,000 884,000 763,000 884,000 
Dagestani 600,000 669,000 857,000 669,000 857,000 
Bashkir 1,321,000 356,000 843,000 717,000 843,000 
Turkmen 631,000 748,000 800,000 766,000 812,000 
Udmurt 421,000 509,000 590,000 504,000 606,000 
375,000 425,000 481,000 428,000 481,000 
263,000 364,000 375,000 375,000 409,000 
Chechen 226,000 394,000 400,000 319,000 408,000 
Ossetian 172,000 267,000 355,000 272,000 354,000 
Greek 187,000 202,000 — 214,000 286,000 
Karelian 208,000 240,000 252,000 248,000 253,000 
229,000 241,000 242,000 241,000 242,000 
289,000 237,000 220,000 238,000 224,000 
Karakalpak 104,000 130,000 186,000 146,000 185,000 
Korean 26,000 87,000 —_ 170,000 180,000 
99,000 125,000 175,000 140,000 184,000 
143,000 153,000 — 115,000 143,000 
129,000 130,000 131,000 134,000 
_— 111,000 113,000 ° 
100,000 74,000 92,000 
J 88,000 65,000 88,000 
Karachai 50,000 55,000 76,000 
Abkhazian 59,000 59,000 
Khakass 46,000 53,000 
51,000 48,000 
46,000 46,000 
37,000 43,000 
_- 39,000 
— 30,000 
= 27,000 
— 22,000 
Assyrian _ 20,000 
Others 2, 699,000 513,000 1,079,000 


Total USSR ... 123,000,000 166,317,000 190,700,000 166,317,000 191,700,000 
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Percentages 


— NATIVE LANGUAGE — - NATIONALITY - 
1897 1926 1939 1926 1939 
45.26 50.95 57.35 47.10 52.35 
20.97 21.12 18.22 23.18 18.57 
4.78 3.80 4.22 4.48 4.26 
2.27 2.39 2.51 2.37 2.51 
3.07 2.24 —— 2.76 2.60 
1.81 2.10 2.23 2.08 2.23 
3.32 2.36 1.60 2.38 1.60 
1.20 1.05 1.18 1.04 1.18 
1.06 1.09 1.17 1.06 1.17 
Armenian 0.95 0.91 1.10 0.95 1.12 
Moldavian 0.91 1.02 0.93 1.00 0.93 
Lithuanian 1.35 1.40 1.05 1.40 1.05 
1.48 1.10 — 1.38 1.21 
1.17 0.98 0.84 0.99 0.84 
0.83 0.78 0.76 0.82 0.76 
1.12 0.71 — 0.75 0.74 
0.69 0.70 0.71 0.71 0.71 
Tadzhik 0.69 0.58 0.64 0.58 0.64 
Estonian 0.81 0.69 0.52 0.70 0.52 
Kirgiz 0.16 0.46 0.46 0.46 0.46 
Dagestani 0.49 0.40 0.45 0.40 0.45 
Bashkir 1.07 0.22 0.44 0.43 0.42 
Turkmen 0.51 0.46 0.42 0.47 0.42 
0.34 0.32 0.30 0.32 0.31 
0.30 0.25 0.25 0.26 0.25 
0.22 0.23 0.20 0.24 0.21 
0.18 0.24 0.21 0.19 0.21 
0.14 0.16 0.18 0.17 0.18 
0.15 0.12 — 0.13 0.15 
0.17 0.13 0.13 0.16 0.13 
0.18 0.14 0.12 0.14 0.12 
0.24 0.14 0.11 0.14 0.11 
2.11 0.76 1.70 0.76 1.59 


— No information available. 
© No figures were given for these ethnic groups in volume L of the Large Soviet Encyclopedia. They have been calculated on the basis 
of the results of the census of 1939, published on April 29, 1940, and figures for these nationalities on the territories annexed by the USSR 
1 1939—40 and 1945. 

* Includes the Karakaipak, Korean, Kabardinian, Finnish, Kalmyk, Bulgarian, Ingush, Adygei, Karachai, Abkhazian, Khakass, Altai, 
Kurd, Balkar, Persian, Chinese, Czech and Slovak, Arabic, and Assyrian ethnic groups, not included individualiy in the percentage table 
because of their small size. 

NOTE: The official Soviet 1939 tota 'USSR figure for native language is 191,700,000. The missing 1,000,000 is accounted for by 
the ethnic groups for which no exact information is available. It would thus appear that in 1939 the vast majority of the Jews, Poles, and 
Germans in the USSR did not give Yiddish, Polish, or German as their native language 

SOURCES: F. A. Brokgauz and I. A. Efron, Entsiklopedicbesky slovar (Encyclopedic Dictionary), St. Petersburg, 1907, vol. 4/D, 
pp. I—XCVIII; 1904, vol. XXVIII/A, pp. 75—128; 1899, vol. 1, pp. 100—122; Bolsbaya sovetshaya entsiklopediya (The Large Soviet Ency- 
clopedia), Moscow, 1st ed., 1947, vol. USSR, 49—70; 1947, LV, 110—15; 2nd ed., 1957, L, 114—17; D. 1. Mendeleev, X poznaniyw Rossii 
Getting to Know Russia), Buenos Aires, 1952, p. 48; F. Lorimer, Tbe Population of the Soviet Union, Geneva, 1946, pp. 138—39; Malaya 

vetshaya entsiklopediya (The Small Soviet Encyclopedia), 2nd ed., Moscow, 1940, X, 145—55; 1939, II, 125; 1936, IV, 422; 1937, VI, 181 
und 323; 1939, VIII, 449—50; 1941, IX, 244; Vsesoyuzmaya perepis naseleniya 17 dekabrya 1926: Kratkie svodki (The All-Union Census of 
December 17, 1926: Short Reports), Moscow, 1928, Number IV, pp. III—XX VIL. 


The objection that the language spoken by a person is no guide to his nati- 
onality, based mainly on the argument that censuses in America, Ireland, Great 
Britain, Poland, Holland, Germany, and Austro-Hungary have produced different 
sets of figures for the national and ethnic composition of the population of the 
countries concerned, cannot justifiably be made in this case. In Russia in 1897, 
only 13% of the overall population lived in urban areas,® and as a rule these urban 


® Jbid., p. I. 
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dwellers consisted mainly of representatives of one or other national group. The 
only exceptions were the cities in the western areas of Russia—the Ukraine, Belo- 
russia, Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia—and in the Transcaucasus and Turkestan. 
But even in these parts of the country the main national groups living in urban 
areas were distinguished from each other by language, religion, and way of life. 
This in turn meant that language almost always coincided with nationality. This 
applied equally to the Poles, Lithuanians, Latvians, Estonians, Germans, Finns, 
and Jews living in large numbers in the cities situated in their ethnographic terri- 
tories—the western provinces of Russia. The same also applied to rural areas. 


As for the Turkic groups, with the exception of the Chuvash, Yakuts, Oyrots 
(Altai Group), and Khakass, who belonged to the Orthodox Church, they were 
all Moslem, a fact which cut them off even more from the Christian groups in 
Russia. At the end of the last century mixed marriages between members of 
different national groups and even more so between members of different faiths 
were extremely rare, being restricted solely to the upper classes. Here a process of 
Russianization of the nobility of the national minorities took place. But in the 
main the different nationalities did not intermarry, except for the Russians, Belo- 
russians, and Ukrainians, among whom mixed marriages were quite common, 
primarily in urban areas. In such cases, native language might not, but usually 
did determine nationality. This can be confirmed by comparing the number of 
members of a particular national group with the number of persons professing 
the religion of the nationality in question. Thus, in the 1897 census the number of 
persons with Yiddish as their native language was the same as the number of 
persons professing the Jewish faith; the number of persons with Polish and 
Lithuanian as their native language was the same as the number of Catholics; with 
Armenian, as the number of members of the Armenian Gregorian Church; with 
German, Latvian, Estonian, and Finnish, as the number of Lutherans; with a 
Turkic language (including Tadzhik and North Caucasian but excluding Chuvash, 
Yakut, Khakass, and Oyrot), as the number of Moslems; and with Buryat and 
Kalmyk, as the number of Buddhists.” 


According to the census of 1897, 95.5% of the Russians, Ukrainians, and 
Belorussians belonged to the Orthodox Church, 98.1% if the Old Believers are 
taken into account. Of the remainder, 1.8% were Catholics, 1,500,000 in all. The 
Poles were 98.3% Catholic; the Lithuanians, 100% Catholic; the Latvians, 100% 
Lutheran; the Moldavians, 98.2% Orthodox; the Germans, 84.4% Lutheran and 
13.5% Catholic; the Armenians, 97.09%, Armenian Gregorian and 3.0% Catholic; 
the Turko-Tatars, 89.594, Moslem and 10.1% Orthodox—mainly the Chuvash and 
Yakuts ; and the Mongols, 75.3% Buddhist. The Jews comprised 67,000 Russians, 
47,000 Poles, 22,000 Germans, and 24,000 speaking other languages.® 


From 1897 to 1914, the urban population of Russia rose from 17 million to 
30 million.® Millions of Russians, Ukrainians, and Belorussians moved to Siberia, 


7 Tbid., pp. XI-XTX. 
8 Tbid. 
® BSE, op. cit., 105. 
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the Far East, the Don, Kuban, and Stavropol regions, the Transcaucasus, and 
Turkestan.?° This migration was stepped up by the mass evacuations from the 
areas occupied by the Germans in World War I. The 1917 Revolution, the Civil 
War, and the return in 1921 of those evacuated from the central regions of the 
USSR to the newly formed states of Poland, Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia led to 
even greater intermingling of the various nationalities. 


Such demographic changes explain the discrepancies in the figures for the 
national and linguistic composition of the various ethnic groups in the USSR 
obtained from the census of 1926. Millions of persons were now bi- or trilingual, 
thus making it rather difficult to determine their native language. A further 
complication was that many persons were the offspring of mixed marriages, which 
made it difficult to determine their nationality. 


One reason for the changes which took place in the composition of the various 
ethnic groups over the period 1897—1926 was the fluctuation in the birth rate, 
some groups having a high rate of natural increase, others a low rate. The figures 
for 1926 for some of the groups are given in the following table: 


Birth Rate and Natural Increase of Selected Ethnic Groups 
in the USSR in 1926 


Birth Rate Natural Increase Birth Rate Natural Increase 
per 1,000 per 1,000 per 1,000 


22.64 19.29 
24.31 51. 33.15 
26.91 51. 29.99 
Jewish ' 14.97 ; 21.96 
German 5. 28.82 x. 16.89 
Polish ' 19.15 . 24.46 
30.33 32.50 
24.30 Tatar and Bashkir... 41.93 24.83 

SOURCE: P. G. Zhurid and N. A. Kovalevsky, E&onomicheskaya geografiya SSSR (An Economic Geography of the USSR), Moscow, 
1934, Part I, p. 73. 

However, since not only the birth rate but also the natural increase was more 
or less the same for the Slavic groups comprising the greater part of the population 
of the USSR, the reason for the varying increases in the size of these groups is not 
to be found here. 


The following table gives in index form the changes in the national and 
ethnic composition of the various ethnic groups of the population between the 
census of 1897 and that of December 17, 1926. These figures apply only to the 
population of the USSR within the borders prior to September 17, 1939, and 
exclude the population of the former Khiva and Bukhara, thus accounting for 
something over 85%, of the total population within the present boundaries of the 
USSR: 

10 A. G. Rashin, Naselenie Rossii za 100 let : 1811—1913 gg. (The Population of Russia over 100 Years: 
1811-1913), Moscow, 1956, pp. 51—58 and 67-75. 





National and Ethnic Changes Between the 1897 and 1926 Censuses 





(1897 = 100) 
Native Native 
Nationality Language Nationality Language 
1926 1926 1926 1926 

ee icicle aha gical 142.5 154.2 Martin id ep iicalal colada 127.1 120.6 
I a og acess essai 154.2 136.3 I ecto diss lanecaa iespek eo 122.4 121.1 
DD cinieceacsneees 133.0 97.1 eee Pe 119.4 115.4 
ee eee 147.0 62.1 Ch ave Wadak aed bekekewel 114.3 113.6 
SE ss cre meneame 230.2 134.2 SE ec Ch ind elena 99.7 100.9 
er ar rere 208.2 170.5 | I rece oo 76.3 68.4 
PT ta neac teens uduen 218.3 228.3 DE crisendeneneawensan 113.2 94.9 
LEER RR oE Spa oe eRe 180.0 88.8 thnadewnKkaanian akin 95.6 94.1 
Ee ee 165.0 214.2 EE Snankwehanes 133.1 12.9 
a 158.8 155.8 RRS 65.9, 12 
0 ee 111.0 111.3 Karachai, Kumyk, and Nogai* 106.5 99.1 
Duc cuceebabacae dweaaee 57.5 91.6 pe ee 143.3 146.7 
i vcietcubiadbaneewons 188.8 129.9 Taranchi, Kashgar, and 
Moldavian and Romanian ... 145.3 137.2 ME Gio onapenkseeeus 151.5 94.5 
Es a ee ee 141.1 133.7 SES cca hrncpaa wes 120.8 110.2 
IN oy cs wa hacer bie ni 120.2 115.8 Kazakh and Kirgiz® ........ 106.9 109.0 
PER i pf odtceteakenstes 147.1 138.2 EES Se eee eee 133.0 131.4 
0 eee 143.2 144.5 DR ccc re knees ean 156.8 156.3 
ree re 137.0 143.6 ere rerr rere 70.1 68.8 
Ee 127.2 123.3 Buryat and Mongolian ...... 82.4 81.1 
EE eee re 95.8 99.2 DE teictaotesudeedeuss 122.7 117.4 
\ OS Sone ee 106.4 77.5 RS oak a eed sabe aaa 117.5 115.5 
ES eee Sere 148.3 134.7 PR neancianneaacns 100.6 21.9 
Ci iit cerdakmeen eee 147.8 143.9 DE: sitacdwanaeoee wae 96.7 98.0 
 ironuanenevwunnat 142.7 137.3 DE sudunienckncseuees 93.7 96.0 
ener rr 131.3 124.1 De ae eee aie ie 60.3 57.8 


* The line drawn between these groups is somewhat artificial. Figures for all three groups combined are: nationality .113.5; native 
language, 112.5. 

® The line drawn between these groups is somewhat artificial. Figures tor all four groups combined are: nationality, 109.8; native 
language, 111.3. 

NOTE: For the year 1897, the figures for nationality have been assumed to be the same as those for native language. 

SOURCE: Vsesoyuznaya perepis naseleniya 17 dekabrya 1926: Kratkie svodki (The All-Union Census of December 17, 1926: Short 
Reports), Moscow, 1928, Number IV, pp. XXIV—V. 

The changes in the national composition of the various ethnic groups over the 
period 1926—39, for the population within the borders of the USSR prior to 


September 17, 1939, are given as an index in the table on the following page. 


Figures for the ethnic composition of the various groups in the USSR obtained 
from the 1939 census have only just been published. According to them, most 
persons considering a particular language their native tongue also consider 
themselves as belonging to the national group in question. This can be clearly 
seen from the table on page 16. No figures were given for the number of persons 
whose native language was Yiddish, Polish, German, Greek, Bulgarian, Persian, 
Chinese, Czech, Slovak, Arabic, or Assyrian. (Of the Jews it was stated that most 
spoke only Russian, Ukrainian, or Belorussian.) It would appear that these 
persons have been included in the Russian, Ukrainian, and Belorussian language 
groups. 





11 BSE, op. cit., 106—107. 
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National Changes Between the 1926 and 1939 Censuses 


(1926 = 100) 
1939 1939 

te ali ce tae ie 127.3 ne oc buh cane wwe owe 93.2 
PD siaeticeatweckanedes 90.0 he bee alae ke 101.8 
eer 111.2 PEN éavecednuneses . 127.0 
SEE aL Gdctaasunds <stenetiae 122.5 Ee 104.9 
Di taKascneeeekeakenenKeas 123.7 DD: os occwaesacansas 117.3 
DES vpude tuna bokeuseaed 78.1 ds ae onbanee deseo th 103.1 
DP cnimadicketheseecwrnns 113.0 i sdivensenseskacnene 91.3 
rr eee 133.3 NE ekiiestcenaeeees ... 103.9 
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SOURCE: F. Lorimer, The Population of the Soviet Union, Geneva, 1946, pp. 138—39. 


The number of persons considering themselves Russian nationals is almost 
10,000,000 less than the number speaking Russian as their native language. A 
certain number of Ukrainians and Belorussians living in the eastern regions of the 
Ukrainian and Belorussian SSR’s, the RSFSR, and the Kazakh SSR must have 
given Russian as their native language in 1939. During the census of 1926, 
3,622,500 Ukrainians and 1,272,800 Belorussians gave Russian as their native 
language.!? Moreover, in the period 1926-39 collectivization and industri- 
alization saw the movement of millions of Ukrainians and Belorussians eastwards, 
which would have tended to make them rely more and more on Russian. This can 
be substantiated by the fact that the number of non-Russians with Russian as their 
native language increased from 6,424,000 in 1926 to 10,000,000 in 1939, that is, 
by more than 50%.!% This increase becomes even more important when it is 
remembered that the total number of Russians according to nationality increased 
over the same period from 78,291,000 to 100,391,000, that is, by 28.4%. The 
average increase for the USSR as a whole, however, was 15.9%, or, excluding the 
Ukrainian and Kazakh groups, 22%. In both cases, the increase in the number of 
Russians according to nationality exceeded these figures. A possible explanation 
is that many of the 6,400,000 who at the time of the 1926 census gave Russian as 


12 Vsesoyuznaya perepis naseleniya 17 dekabrya 1926 : Kratkie svodki, op. cit., pp. VI—- VII. 
13 Jbid., pp. V-V1; BSE, op. cit., 108 and 114. 
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their native language although they were non-Russians stated at the 1939 census 
that they considered themselves Russians by nationality. If 4,000,000 of the 
6,400,000 took this step, the percentage increase in the number of Russians 
according to nationality would then be 23%, or equal to the average for most 
other nationalities. 


Volume fifty of the Large Soviet Encyclopedia, published in December 1957, 
gave figures for the national and linguistic composition of the various ethnic 
groups, in particular for the Belorussian and Lithuanian, which contradicted 
earlier official data. These figures, the most recent available, give the number of 
Belorussians according to nationality, earlier fixed at 8,700,000,14 as 8,275,000, 
that is, there had been a drop of more than 400,000; the number of persons 
who gave Belorussian as their native language is given as 8,200,000, that is, 
almost the same as the figure for nationality.15 According to the census of Decem- 
ber 17, 1926, the number of Belorussians according to nationality (within the 
borders prior to September 17, 1939) amounted to 4,738,900, the number giving 
Belorussian as their native language to 3,466,000, that is, 1,272,900 less.1® The 
census of January 17, 1939, gave a figure of 5,267,431 Belorussians by nationality, 
that is, 528,531, or 11.2%, more than in 1926.17 Figures for native language were 
not published. Thus, in 1926 about 27% of all Belorussians living within the old 
borders of the USSR now gave Russian as their native language. It is not known 
what proportion of the 5,267,431 persons who gave Belorussian as their nation- 
ality in 1939 also gave it as their native language. 


The increase in the number of Belorussians according to nationality over the 
period 1926-39 was only 11.2% as against an average of 15.9% for the USSR as 
a whole. Further, within the old borders of Belorussia (excluding Western 
Belorussia) the population increased from December 17, 1926 through January 17, 
1939 from 4,983,240 to 5,567,967, an increase of 11.7%.18 The artificial famine in 
the main grain regions of the USSR by-passed the Belorussian SSR, with the 
exception of the southern regions. Hence, the increase in the population of the 
Belorussian SSR should have been equal to the average for the USSR as a whole, 
with the increase in the number of Belorussians according to nationality the same 
as the average for all other groups in the USSR, excluding the Ukrainians and 
Kazakhs—about 22%. However, the actual increase proved to be considerably less 
than it should have been. The most likely explanation is that about 500,000 
Belorussians gave Russian both as their native language and their nationality at 
the 1939 census. 


After the annexation of Western Belorussia, Soviet sources stated that 80% of 
the population of 5,000,000 was Belorussian ;!* before the annexation, other Soviet 





14 BSE, op. cit., 2nd ed., 1950, IV, 532. 

18 Jhid., 1957, L, 106—108 and 114—17. 

16 Vsesoyuznaya perepis naseleniya 17 dekabrya 1926 : Kratkie svodki, op. cit., p. VII. 
17 Pravda, op. cit. 

18 Jbid., June 2, 1939. 

19 BSE, op. cit., 2nd ed., 1950, IV, 476. 
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sources had put the number of Belorussians at 2,000,000 and 3,000,000.2° The 
postannexation figure was probably obtained by adding the 3,500,000 from 
Western Belorussia to the figure for the USSR obtained from the census of 1939— 
about 5,267,000?1—giving a total of 8,767,000. The drop to 8,275,000 in 1957 was 
in all probability an adjustment to take into account the hundreds of thousands of 
Western Belorussians who were “repatriated” to Poland to escape the Soviets, 
thereby sharply reducing the original figure of 3,500,000. 

Mention too must be made of the fluctuations in the official Soviet statistics 
for the size of the Belorussian population. From 1940 to 1956 the Soviets asserted 
that the population of the republic after the annexation of Western Belorussia 
comprised 10,500,000 persons.?? In June 1956, the 1940 population was altered to 
9,200,000, and the 1956 figure given as 8,000,000.23 In May 1957, a further figure 
was given—7,992,000 as of April 1956.74 

Prior to December 1957, the number of Lithuanians was given as 2,400,000, 
both for nationality and native language.?® This figure has now been adjusted to 
2,036,600, and 2,009,600 respectively.26 Thus, the number of Lithuanians now 
appears to be 400,000 less than asserted earlier. In 1956, it was reported that the 
population of the Lithuanian SSR had dropped from 1,900,000 to 1,700,000 
between 1940 and April 1956.27 In April 1957, another figure was given—1,667,000 
as of April 1956,*8 representing a drop of 233,000 over sixteen years. The reduc- 
tion probably took place at the expense of the Jewish population of the republic, 
which amounted to more than 200,000 before World War IT.*® Such adjustments 
by the Soviets in the case of these two republics would seem to imply that “prep- 
arations” are being made for the all-union census of January 15, 1959. 

The figures given for the other Soviet republics coincide more or less with the 
statistics for the census of 1939. Increases have resulted largely from amalgama- 
tions subsequent to the annexation of the Western Ukraine, Western Belorussia, 
Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Bessarabia, Northern Bukovina, and the Trans- 
carpathian Ukraine. Discrepancies in the initial figures published on April 29, 
1940 and the final results of the census are explained by the fact that the first 
report covered only 169,519,127 persons out of a total of 170,467,186; data on the 
remaining 948,059 were not acquired until later. 

There are no official Soviet data on the present composition of the individual 
ethnic groups in the USSR. Any calculations have to be based on the few unof- 





20 Malaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya (The Small Soviet Encyclopedia), Moscow, 1937, I, 818; 1931, 
III, 236; BSE, op. cit., 1st ed., 1931, V, 368. 

21 Pravda, April 29, 1940. 

22 BSE, op. cit., 2nd ed., 1950, IV, 468. 

23 Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR: Statistichesky sbornik (The National Economy of the USSR: A Statis- 
tical Compilation), Moscow, 1956, p. 18. 

24 Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR v 1956 godu: Statistichesky exhegodnik (The National Economy of the 
USSR in 1956: A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1957, p. 28. 

25 BSE, op. cit., 2nd ed., 1954, XXV, 251 and 279. 

26 Jbid., 1957, L, 114. 

27 Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR : Statistichesky sbornik, op. cit., p. 18. 

28 Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR v 1956 godu : Statistichesky exhegodnik, op. cit., p. 29. 

29 BSE, op. cit., 1st ed., 1938, XX XVII, 103. 
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ficial figures published in the Soviet press over the last eighteen years. As a result 
of World War II, the population dropped from 191,700,000 in 1940 to somewhere 
between 173,000,000 and 175,000,000 in 1946, a decline of 8%—9%.3 After the 
war there was an increase to 200,200,000 in 1956 and 206,700,000 in April 1958— 
an 8% climb over 1940.3! However, losses suffered during the war were not 
evenly distributed. In 1940, there were about 5,000,000 Jews, but at the end of the 
war only 1,800,000—1,900,000,%? a drop of more than 60%. The size of the Baltic 
ethnic groups dropped by at least 20%—25%, while the Ukrainian and Belorussian 
suffered from the fighting, deportations, and flights to Germany. The number of 
Germans, Crimean Tatars, Kalmyks, Chechens, Ingush, Karachai, and Balkars, all 
evicted from their homeland during the war, dropped by astronomical propor- 
tions. Other groups which suffered greatly were the Greeks, Bulgarians, Lenin- 
grad Finns, and Karelians. The Transcaucasian groups—Armenian, Georgian, and 
Azerbaidzhani—Central Asian groups—Tadzhik, Turkmen, Kirgiz, Uzbek, and 
Kazakh—and the groups in the eastern part of the RSFSR were reduced percent- 
agewise less than the average for the USSR as a whole. 

The postwar increase in the Soviet population has been unevenly distributed 
among the Soviet republics. Soviet sources give the natural increase in population 
for the country as a whole for 1940—55 as 102 per 1,000, equivalent to 17 per 
1,000 per year.* As for the individual republics, the RSFSR’s increase almost 
equaled that of the USSR; the Ukrainian SSR’s was less, between 10 and 12 per 
1,000 per year; the Latvian SSR’s was 4-6 per 1,000;%° the Moldavian SSR’s, 
20-28 per 1,000;%° the Tadzhik SSR’s, 23—27;7 the Kazakh SSR’s, 19—26;%8 
and the Armenian SSR’s, 23—30 per 1,000.® Unofficial figures suggest a high 
natural increase for the Georgian, Uzbek, and Kirgiz SSR’s, an average one for 
the Belorussian, Azerbaidzhan, and Lithuanian SSR’s, and a low one for the 
Estonian SSR. The number of Russians increased percentagewise more than the 
figure for the USSR as a whole, but most of this increase can be explained by the 
assimilation of other groups, a process, which, as a result of the war, the industrial 
development of the country’s eastern regions, and the cultivation of the virgin 
lands, far exceeded that of the period 1926-39. Y. P. Mironenko 
"80 Bulletin, Munich, No. 11 (1956), p. 33. 

31 Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR v 1956 godu : Statistichesky ezhegodnik, op. cit., pp. 18 and 269. 

32'S. M. Shvarts, Antisemitizm v Sovetskom Soyuze (Anti-Semitism in the Soviet Union), New York, 
1952, pp. 207 and 262. 

33 Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR : Statistichesky sbornik, op. cit., p. 243. 

34 Narodne hospodarstvo Ukrainskoi RSR: Statystychny zbirnyk (The National Economy of the 
Ukrainian SSR: A Statistical Compilation), Kiev, 1957, p. 471. 

35 Narodnoe khozyaistvo Latviiskoi SSR : Statistichesky sbornik (The National Economy of the Latvian 
SSR: A Statistical Compilation), Riga, 1957, p. 471. 

36 Narodnoe khozyaistvo Moldavskoi SSR : Statistichesky sbornik (The National Economy of the Molda- 
vian SSR: A Statistical Compilation), Kishinev, 1957, p. 181. 

37 Narodnoe khozyaistvo Tadzhikskoi SSR : Statistichesky sbornik (The National Economy of the Tadzhik 
SSR: A Statistical Compilation), Stalinabad, 1957, p. 343. 

38 Narodnoe khozyaistvo Kazakhskoi SSR : Statistichesky sbornik (The National Economy of the Kazakh 
SSR: A Statistical Compilation), Alma-Ata, 1957, p. 12. 

39 Narodnoe khozyaistvo Armyanskoi SSR : Statistichesky sbornik (The National Economy of the Arme- 
nian SSR: A Statistical Compilation), Erevan, 1957, p. 165. 
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Questions of the Transition to Communism in the USSR 


On June 23 through 26, 1958 a conference was held in Moscow to discuss 
theoretical problems involved in the building of Communism in the USSR. Offi- 
cially designated a session of the Department of Social Sciences of the Academy 
of Sciences of the USSR, it was attended by all the leading Soviet theoreticians of 
Marxism-Leninism, social studies experts, historians, philosophers, and philologists. 

The question of holding such a conference was first raised at the annual session 
of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR held on March 25-27, 1958, at which it 
was stated that numerous important questions should be examined “in the light 
of the decisions of the Twentieth Party Congress and the subsequent plenary 
sessions of the Party Central Committee.”! The problems to be worked out, as 
given by A. V. Topchiev in his summary, comprised a formidable list: 


Methods of developing state ownership, the development of the kolkhoz system 
and the mutual relations between the two forms of ownership, the role and prospects 
of the development of commodity—money relationships, the development of the 
functions of the socialist state and Soviet democracy in the process of the transition 
to Communism, the role of Marxist-Leninist ideology and Communist education in 
the building of Communism, the political and economic cooperation of the socialist 
republics, the development of socialist nations, the mutual enriching of national 
cultures and the strengthening of proletarian internationalism, the development of 
the socialist system of world economy, and so on.? 


The annual session noted that the social sciences were still lagging behind the 
rapidly developing demands and requirements of Communist construction and 
that it was essential that the “abnormal situation” the social sciences were in at the 
Academy be cleaned up and the “incorrect attitude” the presidium of the Academy 
had adopted towards them be dropped. Vice-President of the Academy of Sciences 
K. V. Ostrovityanov, speaking of the need for a conference on theoretical 
problems, stressed that it would have to base itself on “solid research which the 
state organs could use as a foundation when compiling long-range plans for the 
development of the national economy and extending foreign trade relations and 
the state’s diplomatic activities.” The theoretician M. B. Mitin added that this 
would help the Party Central Committee and government solve problems con- 
nected with the march towards Communism.* 

All this Communist double-talk meant simply that the Academy of Sciences’ 
social sciences department, and Soviet theoreticians in general, had been given the 
task of providing a theoretical basis for the policies being carried out by the Party 
Central Committee. However, the question then arises as to why the Kremlin 
stands in need of theoretical support for its domestic policies. The Soviet leaders 
have often been accused, particularly by the Yugoslav Communists, of prag- 
matism. This accusation, not without some justification, has frequently led to the 
belief that if the Kremlin is pragmatic in its political actions it has no need of 





1 Vestnik Akademii nauk SSSR, No. 5 (1958). 
2 Ibid., pp. 23-4. 
3 Tbid., p. 72. 
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either theory or ideology. However, by its very nature the Communist movement 
as a whole has to have a unified plan of action. Khrushchev’s policy is on both the 
ideological and the practical planes tailored to meet the circumstances. Thus, it is 
frequently not at all in keeping with the theory of the regular (from the point of 
view of Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism) development of society from its original 
capitalist position via socialism to Communism. It is even less in keeping with the 
claim now frequently heard that Soviet society is in the stage of transition from 
socialism to Communism. The dissolution of the MTS, the abolition of state 
deliveries, and tolerance of the kolkhozniks’ personal garden plots cannot be 
squared with the claim of a steady advance towards Communism. It should 
be borne in mind that as early as 1952 Stalin was preparing to nationalize the 
kolkhozes. 

Even more noticeable is the discrepancy between Communist theory and 
Khrushchev’s practice in the practical realization of the basic formula distin- 
guishing the classless Communist society from the socialist society — “From each 
according to his ability, to each according to his needs.” Instead, Soviet society 
has been split into the so-called new class, which plays the leading role and has all 
the privileges, and the poor underprivileged class of exploited workers, kol- 
khozniks, and the lower level of the intelligentsia. The position is analogous as 
far as the “law” of the gradual withering away of the functions of the state and the 
replacement of commodity and money circulation by a method of direct allocation 
are concerned. Both, however, are obligatory according to all the laws of Marxist- 
Leninist theory during the period of transition to the Communist system. 

At the same time, the Kremlin, and particularly Khrushchev himself, needs to 
reestablish the position of the Soviet Union as leader of the Communist movement, 
a position which was seriously undermined after the dethronement of Stalin. 
While carrying out on the domestic front a flexible policy and granting consider- 
able practical deviations from orthodox Marxist-Leninist theory, Khrushchev the 
pragmatist is compelled if he is to preserve the Kremlin’s authority over the 
foreign Communist parties to provide his policy with a theoretical basis which 
will fit the theory of Communist construction to the policy forced on him by 
numerous domestic and foreign factors, not the least of which are the mood of 
the population as a whole and the specific aspirations of the new class now in 
command in the USSR. 

This is the reason the Kremlin has turned to the Soviet theoreticians with the 
command that they provide nota revision of the principles of Marxism-Leninism 
but an ideological “forgery” which will justify, albeit by sophistry, the deforma- 
tion of these principles so necessary to Khrushchev’s present policy. 

Thus, it may be assumed that at the beginning of this year the Soviet leaders 
issued their command, that it was discussed at the assembly of the Academy of 
Sciences already mentioned, and that the result was the June conference on 
theoretical questions of the building of Communism in the USSR. 

The reports read at the conference embraced all aspects of Soviet domestic 
policy and all the complex and disputed topics bound up with the question of 
transition to Communism. The reports and their authors were as follows: 
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1. “Theoretical Problems of the Building of Communism and the Tasks of the 
Social Sciences,” by K. V. Ostrovityanov. 

2. “The Role of Marxist-Leninist Ideology in the Building of Communism,” 
by M. B. Mitin. 

3. “The Development of Production Relations during the Transition to 
Communism,” by P. N. Fedoseev. 

4. “The Development of the Functions of a Socialist State in the Process of the 
Transition to Communism,” by P. S. Romashkin. 

5. “The Building of Communism and the Nationality Question,” by B. G. 
Gafurov. 

6. “The Development of the Kolkhoz System and the Mutual Relationship 
between State and Cooperative Ownership,” by I. D. Laptev. 

7. “Community and Money Relations in the Period of the Transition from 
Socialism to Communism,” by L. M. Gatovsky. 

8. “The Prospects of the Competition between the Two Systems,” by 
A. A. Arzumanyan. 

9. “Soviet Literature and the Struggle for Communism,” by V. R. Shcherbina. 


Ostrovityanov’s report, which was published in Pravda on June 27, 1958, 
began with the assertion that the building of a Communist society in the Soviet 
Union was not something remote, but the immediate, practical objective of the 
Soviet people and its leader-the Communist Party. What he termed the material 
and technical basis of Communism could, he claimed, be established very quickly 
by a rapid and general increase in labor productivity, which would in turn ensure 
the successful development of Soviet science. In his, and other Soviet theoreti- 
cians’ view, during the transitional stage technical progress must develop along 
the following lines: widespread application of atomic energy and electrification; 
the all-round introduction of chemical processes into the economy; automation 
and mechanization of production; and the conquest of outer space. 

When speaking of the “main contradiction” in Soviet society-between 
production forces and production relations—Ostrovityanov stressed that it 
contained no insuperable antagonism and asserted that during the transition to 
Communism it would be overcome by introducing fundamental changes into the 
system of socialist production relations. 

After making these general statements, Ostrovityanov went on to the basic 
“order” —the forging of a theory to fit Khrushchev’s policy. In his justification of 
the retention of the kolkhoz system, he said that 


cooperative kolkhoz property must also pass along the clear-cut road of the socialist 
nationalization of production so as to attain at first the level already reached by 
state, national property, and later the level of a general Communist form of national 
property. 

The process of the socialist nationalization of kolkhoz production will be 
completed on the basis of the constant growth of production forces and the applica- 
tion on the kolkhozes of all the achievements of science and technology, as will the 
conversion of kolkhoz labor into a variation of industrial labor and the development 
of cooperative kolkhoz ownership into national ownership. 
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Ostrovityanov was saying, in effect, that in the future events must be allowed 
to take their own course and that this would bring the kolkhoz system of itself 
onto a Communist footing. Cooperative kolkhoz property could thus become a 
Communist form of national property, without being state-owned. This would 
appear to be a strong indication that the Soviet rulers have rejected at least for the 
present the plan to convert the kolkhozes into sovkhozes. 

As for the permission granted the kolkhoz peasants to have their own garden 
plots, he made the somewhat naive claim that “with the further development of 
the kolkhozes’ social economy the kolkhozniks’ personal plot will become 
economically disadvantageous and they will reject it voluntarily.” 

Speaking of the need to preserve during the transitory stage to Communism 
commodity—money relationships, Ostrovityanov revealed that this question had 
been a thorny problem: “During the past few years the idea was widely spread that 
commodity circulation was not incompatible with the prospects of the transition 
to Communism from socialism. Such a posing of the question is erroneous.” This 
last sentence, reminiscent of the way Stalin used to dismiss his critics, is a strong 
indication that the argument was settled by the authorities. However, in his efforts 
to justify the move, Ostrovityanov made an almost paradoxical claim: 

The dialectics of the development of a socialist economy consists in the fact that 
we will reach the withering away of commodity production and money circulation at 
the highest phase of Communism asa result of the all-round development of com- 
modity and money relationships at the socialist stage of development. 


On the question of the expansion of the country’s trade network, he made the 
reservation that the development of commodity and money relations did not 
entail the transition to a free market policy, the abolition of centralized price 
planning, or the establishment of the law of value as the regulating factor in the 
distribution of goods and manpower among the different branches of the economy. 


This led directly to the general and highly disputed question of how the basic 
formula of “From each according to his ability, to each according to his needs” 
will be put into practice. Ostrovityanov claimed that in the Soviet Union the 
difference between mental and physical labor had already begun to disappear and 
referred to the shortening of the working day at factories and the newly inaugu- 
rated reorganization of the education system as substantiation. But his interpreta- 
tion of the problem of the distribution of wealth according to need completely 
distorted the basic Marxist-Leninist principle. 

As we get nearer to Communism, the gap between the maximum and minimum 
wage must be bridged by a further increase in the wages of the low-paid workers by 
means of an increase in production, a drop in the cost price of goods, the curtailment 
of the [administrative] apparatus, and a curtailment of the overly high incomes of 
individual groups. But the tendency to decrease the differentiation in the remunera- 
tion of labor during the period of the transition to Communism does not at all 
signify a tendency towards a leveling off in consumption. Even at the highest stage 
of Communism, when the Communist principle of distribution according to needs 
will be realized in practice, there will be no [such] leveling, because the needs and 
tastes of people will differ. 
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In accordance with this new and completely arbitrary interpretation of the 
formula, the standard of living of the present exploited and impoverished class is to 
be raised to a certain extent, while the “new” class is guaranteed that even under 
Communism it will continue to enjoy all its present privileges. This would 
completely deprive the basic principle of the Communist system of its original 
meaning. 

Ostrovityanov ended his report with the claim that the Soviet Union could 
overtake the United States as far as per capita production is concerned during the 
first half of the 1970’s. Here, a few words must be said about the expansionist 
concept now being put forward by the Kremlin, which has nothing in common 
with the propagandistic theory of peaceful coexistence and economic rivalry of the 
major world systems, presently being acclaimed for the benefit of world public 
opinion. This concept was clearly expressed in two articles in the June 1958 issue 
(No. 8) of Kommunist, “Fundamental Problems of the Present Struggle Against 
Revisionism,” by member of the Party Central Committee B. Ponomarev, and 
“Problems of the Postwar Industrial Cycle and the New Overproduction Crisis,” 
by the well-known economist E. Varga. The objective of Varga’s article was to 
give a scholarly basis to the Kremlin’s present assertion that the depression in the 
United States was the beginning of a large-scale world crisis for capitalism, while 
Ponomarev forecast an intensification of the struggle of the “exploited peoples” 
for their freedom. Both of them claimed that under these conditions the Com- 
munist parties were faced with new complex and responsible tasks. In other words, 
the Communist parties of the capitalist countries are to make use of the oppor- 
tunities which, according to Soviet theoreticians, will present themselves in the 
next few years due to the preoccupation of so-called world capitalism with a 
world economic crisis and the struggles of the Afro-Asian peoples for national 
independence to organize a seizure of power by the working class for the estab- 
lishment of a dictatorship of the proletariat under their leadership. 

Mitin’s report at the conference, “The Role of Marxist-Leninist Ideology in 
the Building of Communism,” was published in Pravda on July, 4, 1958. It clearly 
showed that there had also been serious disagreement within the Soviet ruling 
hierarchy over the problem of the gradual withering away of the functions of the 
state during the transitional stage to Communism. The outcome has been the 
(from the point of view of Marxist-Leninist theory) incorrect decision to preserve 
the state’s functions until a Communist system had been created in its entirety. 
During his defense of this thesis, Mitin condemned what he called the incorrect 
views of some lawyers, who asserted that “from the day of its foundation the 
Soviet state has been withering away and must soon die off quickly, and that there 
is no foundation for working out a theory of Soviet law since this is withering 
away together with the state.” He even went to the extent of extolling the im- 
portance of a centralized authority and of the state as the “expresser of national 
interests.” Yet at the same time he claimed that in the Soviet Union and the 
countries of the socialist camp there was no ideology of the state as an expression 
of bureaucratic degeneracy, as the Yugoslavs had asserted existed, and contended 
that bureaucracy as such was something alien to the nature of the socialist state. 
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He then referred to China, trying to identify the theoretical tenets of Peiping 
with those of the Kremlin, and he brusquely rejected accusations that during its 
travels from Europe to China Marxist science had undergone such a change as to 
be now totally unrecognizable to its originators. 

It is interesting to note that whereas Ostrovityanov spoke of the final building 
of Communism as something attainable in the immediate future, Mitin stated that 
it would be a long time before Communism was created in the USSR since 
ideologically the Soviet population has not yet reached the stage of consciousness 
necessary for the building of a Communist society. 


A disdainful attitude to physical labor among a section of the youth, violations 
of labor discipline, elements of parasitism, individual examples of bourgeois nation- 
alism, and other negative features indicate how long a road there still remains for us 
to cover in order to do away with and root out traces of the past. 


Mitin’s remark about bourgeois nationalism spotlights a problem which is 
now causing the Soviet leaders considerable concern. Three articles in the June 
issue of the magazine Partiinaya zhizn, all devoted to the fortieth anniversary of the 
establishment of the Ukrainian Communist Party, spoke of the need for a constant 
and serious war against Ukrainian nationalist tendencies, activated, it would seem, 
by the general trend towards freedom of thought subsequent to the attacks on 
Stalin. 

Another source of anxiety are the religious feelings which still appear to be 
strong among the Soviet population. Mitin complained bitterly that 


there are not a few persons who are still in the snares of religious survivals. At the 
same time mention must be made of the great activity of the churchgoers. That is 
why the most important task on the ideological front in our path to Communism is 
the cleansing from the consciousness of people of the relics of the past, particularly 
of religious superstitions. 


However, it is clear from the concluding section of Mitin’s report that it is not 
so much the combating of religious beliefs which is most taking the attention of 
the Kremlin but the more practical question of the attitude of Soviet youth to the 
physical labor which the reforms of the educational system are making compulsory 
for the masses: 

At the same time, among the problems of the ideological education of Soviet 
citizens and, in particular, the youth in our movement towards Communism the 
question of the widest possible mass fostering of a genuinely Communist attitude 
towards labor is acquiring an exceptionally important significance. 

Why is this such an important problem? Because without a Communist attitude 
towards labor on the part of all the members of society it will be impossible to reach 
Communism. 

In sum, it can clearly be seen from Ostrovityanov’s and Mitin’s reports, the 
only ones, apart from Arzumanyan’s primarily economic address, to be pub- 
lished in Pravda, that the introduction of unadulterated Communism into the 
Soviet Union is as remote as it ever was. Indeed, the problems to be overcome 
before such a stage is reached are so immense as to be insoluble. Y. Marin 
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Culture 
Problems of Historical Materialism 


Human Nature 


The Soviet magazine Voprosy filosofii recently carried a number of articles 
dealing with historical and dialectical materialism which evoked a lively discus- 
sion. True, discussions in the Soviet Union are usually carried on in accordance 
with instructions from above, and participants in them are hardly likely to be 
allowed to deviate from the basic principles of dialectical and historical ma- 
terialism and their application to a particular concrete situation. But even in 
such cases, the participants are not left to themselves. Discussions in article 
form must take a direction prescribed for them by leading articles in such Party 
organs as Voprosy filosofii. 

There have of late been numerous articles on the problem of the basic con- 
tradiction under socialism—the lag between production and demand-and a major 
role in the clarification of this problem has been played by the basic principles 
of historical materialism, which represents the application of the principles of 
historical materialism to man, to society, and to history. According to historical 
materialism, the formation of man, that is, the development of man beyond the 
animal state, took place during the process of labor, which aroused in him, 
or rather created, thought. Thus, according to dialectical materialism, in the 
formation of man work comes first, consciousness second. This means then 
that technique takes precedence over science, since the former acts as a goad on 
the latter, setting tasks which science has to solve. 

Soviet philosophy completely rejects purposefulness and teleology but 
defends causality. It would appear that every phenomenon, just as in the case 
of the formation of man, must have specific causes leading of necessity to this 
formation. However, except for the high degree of development of the hand 
and the fine organization of the conditional reflexes, no causes are given. 

In his article “Materialism and Idealism in the Question of the Formation 
of Man,”! B. F. Porshnev writes that the development of our forebears beyond 
the animal state is a fact which must be accepted. However, he warns of the 
danger of falling into teleology, arguing that possibility must not be identified 
with need, least of all with reality. But historical materialism is deterministic on 
those points on which it is impossible to agree with determinism-—in the field 
of the history of mankind, where free, human personalities are active. The 
writer admittedly asserts that not every possibility has without fail to be realized, 
but he does not state on what realization depends. In any case, it must be 
pointed out that man, according to historical materialism, is a product of labor. 

Man lives in society. Even the primeval, not yet human animal, according to 
historical materialism, lived in a primeval flock, from which society developed 


1 Voprosy filosofii, No. 5 (1955), pp. 143—56. 
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as the animal became more and more human. Thus, the structure of human 
society is determined by production relations, which in turn determine not only 
the social structure of society, but also its spiritual content. Everything is deter- 
mined by matter. 


The Basis and Superstructure 


Although historical materialism cannot completely ignore the only too 
evidently spiritual nature of man, it cannot completely recognize it, since this 
would destroy the materialistic monism of its teaching. Hence a constant search 
is being made for some sort of middle-of-the-way solution. Is consciousness 
material or not? Soviet philosophers cannot agree on this question. On the one 
hand, materialistic monism declares consciousness to be material, while, on the 
other, Lenin’s definition of matter raises some difficulties. Even while Lenin 
was still alive the classical concept of physics on the substance of matter had been 
undermined. In his work Materialism and Empiriocriticism, Lenin endeavored 
to draw a line between the physical and philosophical concepts of matter. But 
however physics defines the substance of matter it is important from the philo- 
sophical standpoint that it is a reality in itself existing independent of our con- 
sciousness. Yet if our consciousness is also material, it follows from this definition 
that matter is something which exists independent of material consciousness, 
which is a part of it. In essence the Leninist formulation is founded on a dualism. 
It involuntarily admits what every normal individual knows from daily experience- 
that man is both spiritual and material. In such an interpretation there can be no 
objection against Lenin’s formula, which is directed primarily against philosoph- 
ical idealism. Taken out of context, it could be argued that it was describing 
not materialism, but realism. In the philosophical sense, the representatives of 
dialectical and historical materialism always present things as if there were only 
two basic philosophical We/tanschauungen: materialism and idealism. The former 
regards matter as the primary factor and denies the independent existence of a 
spiritual element, the latter denies the independent existence of matter. The 
choice, it is claimed, lies between these two views alone. This completely ignores 
philosophical realism, for example, which acknowledges the existence of both a 
spiritual element and matter. The exponents of materialistic philosophy were 
thus in a difficult situation. They could not recognize a dualism, but at the same 
time could not reconcile materialistic monism with the obviously spiritual nature 
of man. 

Discussing the question of whether consciousness is material, V.N. Kol- 
banovsky, writing in an early number of Voprosy filosofii,? had answered negatively, 
arguing that it was product of matter, a development of it, but by its very nature 
nonmaterial. He had contended that it was a particular, ideal form of reflection 
of reality. This theory was sharply criticized by the East German Marxist Georg 
Klaus, in his book Jesuits, God, Matter, published in Berlin in 1957. Basically an 
attempt to polemicize with Gustav Wetter’s Dialectical Materialism, it also comes 


2 Ibid., No. 4 (1954), pp. 236—38. 
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to grips with Kolbanovsky, not unreasonably seeing the danger of dualism. 
Klaus regards human consciousness as material, as something representing 
the characteristic of a certain type of highly developed matter and endeavors 
to divorce an object from its characteristic. It must be admitted that Klaus’ 
formulation is more in keeping with materialistic monism, but it does not 
solve the difficulties raised by Lenin’s definition. Soviet philosophy has a quite 
definite concept of man, from which logically evolve its conclusions concerning 
society and history, the foundations of historical materialism. 

If man’s consciousness is a product of matter and created exclusively by labor, 
everything spiritual in human society is also essentially material and depends on 
production relations. Neither religion, philosophy, science, nor art have an inde- 
pendent existence, but are only the superstructure erected on the base of produc- 
tion relations. Therefore, everything spiritual is of a class nature and changes 
when production relations and the structure of society change. Thus, it might 
seem that historical materialism preaches a new relativism, in spite of the present 
energetic refutation of this by the theoreticians of materialism, who argue that 
objective truth does exist. Such truth, it is claimed, is independent of human 
consciousness and the class structure of society. But human consciousness can 
nevertheless understand it, since human reason does not have any boundaries 
in the sphere of cognition. However, a correct understanding of this objective 
truth depends on man’s class affiliation. Bourgeois scholars and philosophers 
allegedly can correctly cognize individual parts of this truth, but will never be 
able to cognize it as a whole. Only one class, the proletariat, is able to create a 
true philosophy and science. 

The followers of Marxism base these assertions mainly on the claim that the 
proletariat does not have to distort truth in the name of its interests, since it does 
not exploit anyone and is furthermore the most consistent revolutionary class; 
this, without any proof being given, is taken as a guarantee of the veracity of 
its cognition. Important too is the assertion that the proletariat is the ultimate 
class, and that after the overthrow of the bourgeoisie there will not arise a new 
class society and class distinctions will be destroyed. In this classless society the 
interests of the proletariat are to coincide with those of the whole of mankind. 
Thus, only the ideology of the proletariat, dialectical and historical materialism, 
is the true reflection of real and of objective truth. 

However, the merging of the interests of the proletariat with those of the 
whole of mankind by no means guarantees the veracity of its philosophical and 
scientific cognition; second, the assertion that all these interests coincide follows 
only from historical materialism, but since the correctness of historical ma- 
terialism itself is being proved on the basis of this, we have a typical vicious 
circle; third, in the same way it is not proved, but only postulated, that dialectical 
ind historical materialism is a philosophy in keeping with the interests of the 
proletariat. 

The theory of the base and the superstructure dependent on it also presents 
Soviet philosophers with considerable difficulties. Insofar as everything in the 
USSR must be subordinate to an ideology, Stalin stressed ever increasingly a 
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certain, albeit restricted self-sufficiency for the superstructure. According to 
present Soviet ideologists, after the superstructure has been formed it leads a 
relatively independent existence, and in turn exerts an influence on the base. 
The superstructure is claimed to have a special role under socialism: 


From slaves of economic laws people become masters of their social way of 
life and begin completely consciously to create their history. In connection with 
this under socialism the role of the subjective factor, the role of the conscious activity 
of the popular masses, their initiative and deeds, the role of ideas, and the role 
of the Party and the state is growing immeasurably.® 


Here the emphasis is on ideas, that is, Communist ideology, the Party and the 
state, an important fact in the practical sphere. 


The question then arose of whether the superstructure, that is man’s social 
and spiritual life, completely corresponds to its base. Then again, does the 
superstructure created by the base always in fact support this base? Earlier, 
Soviet ideologists had answered these questions in the affirmative, which gave 
rise to the problem of how to approach critical literature, for example, and a 
large part of pre-Revolutionary literature. On the one hand, such literature 
undermined by its criticism the foundations of the social life of the time, but on 
the other hand was part of the spiritual life of a capitalist society and had to 
support and strengthen its base, that is, capitalist production relations. Did it 
already belong to a new superstructure arising on the foundation of the new 
basis which was already being engendered in the old society? Soviet ideologists 
assert that critical literature belongs to the superstructure of the old society, but 
that certain elements of this structure can influence its own basis, not only con- 
structively but destructively. 


These discussions in Voprosy filosofii are of considerable importance. In the 
Soviet Union ideology dominates over all aspects of life, and political, state, and 
economic interests are subordinate to it. Soviet policy cannot be understood 
without a knowledge of Soviet ideology. Trifles in themselves of little signif- 
icance may have far-reaching consequences. Which parts of the present super- 
structure can exert a destructive influence on the basis and what consequences 
can this have in the future? Criticism of the existing structure is making itself 
felt ever more strongly, as witness the latest Soviet literary works. 


In his work Marxism and Problems of Linguistics Stalin divorced language 
from superstructure on the grounds that language is not dependent on production 
relations and the class structure of society. This exception cannot easily be 
squared with the system of materialistic monism, while Klaus makes a further, 
even more remarkable exception: formal logic. The rehabilitation of formal logic 
took place quite recently after a long discussion between its advocates and the 
adherents of dialectical logic headed by M.M. Rozental. Now Klaus declares 
formal logic to be above the superstructure and independent of class and pro- 
duction relations. Bearing in mind, however, that according to historical ma- 


8 Ibid., No. 6 (1955), p. 216. 
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terialism consciousness itself was created in the process of labor and is completely 
dependent on it, it is clear that this compulsory exclusion is barely compatible 
with materialistic monism. 


In this question, as in many others, materialistic ideology has come into 
conflict with the facts of man’s spiritual life and some concessions have had to be 
made, doubtlessly of no little danger to the ideology. For example, according 
to materialistic teachings, each religion is a part of the superstructure of the 
exploiting society, and different structures of an exploiting society may take from 
each other various elements of the superstructure. Nevertheless, it is difficult for 
Soviet ideologists to explain why the foundation of Christian teachings has 
remained unchanged both in a slave-owning society and today. The same applies 
to the other religions. 


The Fundamental Contradiction of Socialism 


According to historical materialism, not only man and human society, but 
the whole world developed of itself without any external impetus. All the present 
complex forms of existence happened of themselves, and the higher developed 
from the lower. Marx and Engels transferred Hegel’s dialectics, which he had 
applied only to the spiritual world, the world of ideas, to the material world. 
They considered the spiritual world to be only superstructure. The Marxist 
principle of the unity and conflict of opposites reflected something which really 
existed. When Marxists speak, for example, of electrical poles or the opposition 
of the male and female element which does not disrupt their unity, they are un- 
doubtedly correct. But these opposites, existing in unity and conflict, influence 
each other and none of them can be “overcome” by a dialectical leap. Many 
such pairs of opposites exist in the world and in social life which cannot exist 
without each other-form and content, for example—but which “struggle” with 
each other in the sense that at various times one or the other gains the upper 
hand, without completely doing away with its opposite. 


Soviet ideologists, however, use the word “opposite” in the same sense as 
“contradiction.” This has often been pointed out to them, but without any 
effect, and M. M. Rozental, for instance, called attempts to clarify this confusion 
in terminology pedantic. He went so far as to regard the term “opposite” as 
something absolutely antagonistic, while “‘contradiction” was composed of 
reconcilable parts. Meanwhile, the concept “contradiction” is taken from the 
spiritual world, from the world of discussion, as shown from the very etymology- 
“contra” and “diction”—and signifies two mutually exclusive assertions, incapable 
of simultaneous existence. Thus, a contradiction is something other than an 
opposite. 

This confusion of concepts serves a definite purpose : In dialectical materialism 
it is designed to help explain the self-development of the world; in historical 
materialism, to substantiate the inevitability of revolution in a capitalist society. 


4 Jbid., No. 4 (1953), pp. 32—33. 
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Khrushchev’s statement that under certain conditions the transition to socialism 
may take place peacefully does not contradict this basic thesis, since even in this 
case there is to be a total and immediate change in the whole social structure, 
that is, a “cold” revolution. 


According to the theory of the class struggle, a particular economic and 
social structure contains the germs of something new, which will some day 
overcome the old social order. This will take place violently. At first the old and 
the new exist side by side in a unity of opposites and contradictions; then the 
new grows until it eventually erupts as a new quality. The opposites and con- 
tradictions existing at first both in harmony and conflict suddenly become incom- 
patible, and one of them, that is, the new, must inevitably overcome the other. 
In other words, at first they were opposites, but then suddenly became contra- 
dictions. Thus, in order to save the “inevitable” revolution, Soviet ideologists 
are compelled to deny the distinction between the concepts “opposite” and 
“contradiction.” 


The next question is, if this law determines the development of the whole 
world and of every society, what will happen under socialism? Then again, will 
something new arise under socialism? Will a new revolution become inevitable? 
The Soviet ideologists found the answer in the form of Stalin’s “discovery” that 
there are antagonistic and nonantagonistic contradictions. Thus, contradictions 
are antagonistic in a capitalist society but, where they exist, nonantagonistic in a 
socialist society. By such terminological sleights of hand attempts are being 
made to substantiate the assertion that in the Soviet Union and the other Com- 
munist countries a revolution is no longer necessary and that the transition from 
socialism to Communism will take place peacefully. 


What are these contradictions? In an article “The Motivating Forces of the 
Development of Socialist Society” published in Voprosy filosofii 1. V. Malyshev 
wrote: “In a socialist society, where there are no antagonistic classes, the 
struggle of the new against the old and the obsolescent takes the form of criti- 
cism and self-criticism.”® But in this way the basic contradiction is transferred 
to the spiritual milieu, that is, to the superstructure, whereas according to 
Marxism it must be located in the basis, that is, in the economy, if it is to 
be the moving force of society. This, of course, did not escape the Soviet 
ideologists. V. I. Gazenko and M. N. Rutkevich pointed out in another Voprosy 
filosofii article, entitled “A Profound Study of the Problems of Dialectical 
Materialism,” that the basic contradiction of socialism lies in the contradiction 
between consumer demands and production.® This thesis was substantiated in 
some detail by T. A. Stepanyan in his article “Contradictions in the Develop- 
ment of a Socialist Society and Ways of Overcoming Them.” Stepanyan wrote: 
“In our opinion, the assertion that the basic contradiction under socialism 
is the contradiction between the boundlessly increasing demands of the whole 





5 Jbid., No. 5 (1953), p. 207. 
6 Jbid., No. 2 (1954), pp. 227—32. 
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population and the level of development achieved at any given time in the 
production of material and cultural benefits must be considered correct.””? 

This view, however, met with some opposition. Y. M. Kronrod contended 
that this contradiction was a feature of every society and every economic struc- 
ture, not only of a socialist one. He asserted that no definite contradiction existing 
throughout the whole period of development could be considered characteristic 
of a socialist society, but that individual contradictions arise and are solved, to 
be followed by new ones, and so on.§ However, such an explanation proved quite 
unacceptable. D. F. Krivoruchko wrote in his article “On the Basic and Chief 
Contradictions of a Communist Structure” : “It seems to us that comrade Kronrod 
made a mistake in methodology when he took the standpoint of denying [the 
existence] of a basic contradiction under socialism.”® This opinion was sub- 
stantiated by O. G. Yurovitsky in “The Basic Economic Law and the Basic 
Economic Contradiction of Socialism.” 1° 

This opinion may be considered the last word on the discussion. The basic 
contradiction has been found and will remain unchanged even under Communism. 
It is not without a certain amount of irony, for it would appear rather indicative 
that the discrepancy between the needs of the population and the output of goods 
has been declared a special characteristic of socialism and Communism, even if 
Soviet ideologists interpret this in their own way. In the meantime, there are very 
few other countries where the general standard of living is so out of proportion 
to economic potential as the Soviet Union. 

Finally, Krivoruchko’s differentiation between the basic and main contra- 
diction is of interest. At present, the main contradiction is that between town and 
country, between state ownership of the factories and cooperative ownership 
of the kolkhozes. This contradiction is to disappear gradually by simply national- 
izing kolkhoz property. Krivoruchko forecast that this would take place by 
strengthening and developing the machine tractor stations, and that such a 
development was a historical necessity and hence inevitable. Since then Khrush- 
chev has abolished the MTS, and thus removed “historical necessity” in this 
problem. 

The problems of Soviet ideology, which appear to be completely abstract, 
are of prime importance practically, since the decisions reached on their solution 
affect such essential factors as the relationship between the workers and the state. 
Soviet ideologists, faced with the task of adapting ideology to the demands of 
life without upsetting the system, will have almost insuperable difficulties to 
overcome. V. Pirozhkova 

7 Ibid., No. 2 (1955), p. 82. 

8 Ibid., No. 2 (1956), pp. 171-83. 


® Jbid., No. 4 (1957), p. 173. 
10 Jhid., No. 6 (1957), pp. 118—26. 
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REVIEWS 


Kommunist 
Organ of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAVDA. No. 11, 1958 


It would hardly be stretching the matter to describe the innumerable statements 
made by Soviet leaders on peaceful coexistence as a form of aggression carried out 
under the banner of peace. Far more often than not any reference to peace is 
accompanied by a further reference to what the Soviet Union and its allies could 
do to any imaginary enemy. In this fashion, the weak and the wavering are 
intimidated into going along with Moscow’s terms of peaceful coexistence, 
thereby indirectly furthering Communist policy of world domination, in which 
“coexistence” is viewed as a temporary, tactical move. Much of issue No. 11 of 
Kommunist is devoted to aspects of this theme. 

The lead article, ““Two Lines in World Politics,” starts with the claim that 
whereas the Soviet Union is pursuing a consistently peaceful policy, some leading 
figures of the non-Communist world are striving to unleash another war: 

The imperialists are opposed to the establishment of cooperation among states 
on the basis of the principles of peaceful coexistence. They stubbornly oppose the 
relaxation of international tension, disarmament, the cessation of nuclear weapon 
tests and their banning, and hinder the convocation of a conference of the heads of 
state of the great powers, for which all of peace-loving mankind is presently calling. 
The whole crux of the matter is described as the military blocs and alliances set 

up in the non-Communist world. However, among the many accusations, attacks, 
and threats made in such cases are two assertions which would appear to contradict 
one another. According to one, the non-Communist, “thoroughly rotten” 
world has already been condemned by history to oblivion and there is no 
hope of halting the process; according to the other, the non-Communist world 
presents a great threat and such countries as the United States and Great Britain 
are the sole source of danger to mankind. However, if the non-Communist world 
is doomed, the threat it is posing would surely not be so great, while, conversely, 
if it is such a threat it certainly cannot be written off so lightly. 

The second article of this issue, ““The Success of the Nationality Policy of the 
Soviet Communist Party and Some Problems of International Education,” is on a 
different theme. Its author, B. Gafurov, a specialist on the nationality problem, is 
bent on providing a theoretical foundation for the policy being carried out by the 
Soviet leaders in this sphere, not without some success. True, the policy has not 
been consistent and under the slogan of a struggle against what was termed 
national chauvinism from time to time mass liquidations of the non-Russian 
national intelligentsia have taken place; but outwardly, at least, the Soviets have 
succeeded in keeping the situation within the bounds desired by them. National 
self-awareness is permitted and even encouraged within these bounds, which 
enable it to be used to advantage by the Party. Thus, although each republic has 
its own national culture, this is primarily out of political considerations. 
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Gafurov stresses that only in the Soviet Union has inequality between different 
peoples been eradicated: 

The solving of the nationality problem, [something] hitherto unknown in the 
history of mankind, the removal of national differences, the achievement of true 
equality of rights for the national republics, and the flourishing of national cultures 
became possible as a result of the establishment of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 


Gafurov also pointed with pride to the formation of national groups of 
intelligentsia: 

One of the best indications of the achievements of our Party’s nationality policy 
is the creation of national cadres of people’s intelligentsia. Thus, in Uzbekistan there 
are now more than 160,000 specialists with a higher and secondary education; in 
Kazakhstan, more than 230,000. In all the Soviet republics, including even those 
which earlier had formed the backward national outlying provinces of Russia, a 
genuine cultural revolution has taken place and the cultural level of the masses has 
been raised high. 


However, the author fails to add that although this may be true the deciding 
factor was not consideration for the people but the desire to gain the maximum 
political and material advantage. 

A whole section of the article is devoted to the author’s views on the way the 
world will develop in the future. His main theme is that there will be an inevitable 
fusion of nations, although it will be an extremely complex and time-consuming 
process. For not only will victory of socialism throughout the whole world be an 
essential prerequisite, but there will also have to be “a transition from the first, 
lower phase of Communist structure-socialism-to the second, higher phase 
Communism.” He even discusses the question of a common language for the 
whole of mankind, something which he considers an inevitable historical process. 
Here he is reviving an old Stalin concept: “The idea of J. V. Stalin to the effect 
that in the distant future zonal languages will form by a natural process and be 
followed by a unified international language appears to be correct.” 

However, the hymn of praise to the Soviet nationality policy and the prospects 
of a glorious future for Communism are marred by a few false notes. Gafurov 
talks of “certain nationalistic prejudices and signs of national narrow-minded- 
ness...” For instance, when mentioning the recent reorganization of industrial 
administration he admits that it brought to the surface a trend towards local 
self-sufficiency which found expression in the failure to meet delivery plans and 
in the attempts of certain workers to put their own local interests before those of 
the state. He states that 

tendencies, which cannot be called other than nationalistic, are also coming to the 

fore in the attempts by some individual workers to set the interests of their own 

republics up in opposition to the interests of building Communism as a whole 
throughout our country. 

The author cites as illustration the attitude adopted by numerous workers in 
the Kazakh Party organization on the question of the cultivation of the virgin 
lands. However, nationalistic tendencies are not restricted to the sphere of 
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economics. They also find expression on the ideological plane, in the “idealization 
of the past, an uncritical attitude to the various national movements, the forgetting 
of the principle of adherence to the Party spirit when discussing questions of 
culture, literature, and art.” 

Noteworthy in the article is a small digression made on the subject of the 
rehabilitation of large groups from the national republics and of some peoples as a 
whole. Although holding this up as an example of Party fair-mindedness, he adds 
that 

we must not make concessions to the ideological mistakes which some of the persons 

now rehabilitated made in the past. The Communist Party fought and will always 

fight against manifestations of bourgeois nationalism in our socialist society. 


From here it is but a step to revisionism, and Gafurov clearly believes that 
revisionists are flourishing most in the national republics. Arguing that this is 
providing ammunition for the imperialists’ guns, he states: 

One of the theses of the present-day revisionists borrowed from bourgeois poli- 
ticians of the Dulles type is the concept of so-called “national’? Communism. It is 
this thesis which reactionary imperialist propaganda is supporting and propagan- 
dizing so widely and willing. 

Closely bound up with Gafurov’s article is E. Kuskov’s “The Socialist Camp 
is a Mighty Union of Brother Countries.” Its aim is to show the unity of the 
socialist camp and the friendly relations between all the countries now in the 
Communist orbit. Hidden, but not too carefully, between the lines is the threat of 
the enormous power the combined forces of the socialist sector possess. Again, 
however, there is a discordant note: the author reluctantly admits that Yugoslavia 
has elected to go along a different path and is not in line with internationalist 
principles. 

In spite of its title, A. Butenko’s ““The Historical Necessity of the Dictatorship 
of the Proletariat and Present-Day Revisionism” is designed to prove not so much 
the need for the dictatorship of the proletariat, as the need to have the Communist 
Party as the country’s leader. The author argues also that when the proletariat has 
the reins of government there can be no abuse of power, and claims that in the 
socialist camp power is in the hands of the majority, not, as in other countries, a 
minority. On the subject of revisionism he writes: 

In their most concentrated form all these distortions can be found in the program 
of the Union of Yugoslav Communists. The means of [achieving] the transition 
from capitalism to socialism are depicted in it in idyllic tones, without a revolution- 
ary overthrow of the bourgeois state machine, but by means of a struggle “for the 
leading role in the mechanism of power.” The program also contains revisionist 
slander on the existing dictatorship of the proletariat. 

The focal point of the article is the section entitled “The Need for and the 
Inevitability of the Dictatorship of the Proletariat during the Transition from 
Capitalism to Communism.” It appears to be a warning, meant for the advocates 
of the relatively democratic trends which have sometimes been evident among 
Party members, even those in the Central Committee. 
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F. Zauzolkov’s ““The Formation and Growth of the Socialist Intelligentsia in 
the USSR” is of a purely theoretical nature, the author primarily attempting to 
prove that the Soviet Union has the most advanced intelligentsia in the world. It 
is perhaps surprising to note that it is not regarded by the author as either an 
independent class or as an interclass stratum, but as an interim social stratum 
formed as a result of the division of labor into two categories, mental and physical. 
It would seem logical to ask why, in that case, the nature of the labor performed 
by the worker and peasant should set them up as a definite class, but not that of 
the intelligentsia. The author bases his distinction on the grounds that “mental 
labor became the privilege of the exploiting classes and was placed in the service 
of their interests.” Taking this as a criterion, it was patently to the Communists’ 
advantage to regard the intelligentsia as something other than a class and of a 
social rather than a class nature. 

The only other material worthy of note in this issue is V. Shcherbina’s “A 
Reply to the Falsifiers,” which is the Soviet answer to the numerous books pub- 
lished in the United States during the past few years on the subject of Russian 
literature, and particularly to the Dictionary of Russian Literature, compiled under 
the direction of W. Harkins of Columbia University and published in New York 
in 1956. As is only to be expected, Soviet literature and writers have not always 
been depicted in the manner the Soviet leaders would have them presented. Mme. 
Shcherbina describes the way in which the works of such writers as Maxim Gorky, 
Mayakovsky, and Esenin are presented as pure distortion. But in essence, the 
article is not so much an attempt at literary polemics as another item in the anti- 
\merica campaign now being waged so furiously by the Soviets. A. Gow 


German Rule in Russia 1941—1945 


By ALEXANDER DALLIN 
Published by Macmillan and Company Limited, London, 1957, 696 pp. 


The history of the German occupation of a large part of the Soviet Union in 
World War II is of considerable importance for the study of the USSR, since, as 
the author states in his introduction, for “the sixty-odd million in German-occu- 
pied territory the war provided, for the first time in over a generation, an oppor- 
tunity to choose between two alternatives of allegiance” (p. V). The German 
invasion, following close on forced collectivization and the upheavals of the Great 
Purge, came at a time when many Soviet citizens were clearly discontented with 
ind even hostile to their government. Politically, this was the most propitious time 
since the Civil War days for a foreign invader to draw support from a meaningful 
number of the indigenous population in an assault upon the Bolshevik regime. 
It is with this background in mind that the subsequent German policy in the 
occupied areas of the USSR should be studied in order to trace, through the 
-ourse of the war, the shifting patterns of allegiance of the Soviet population in 
its unique situation of being free, if this be the right word, to choose between 
two governments. 





German Rule in Russia 1941-1945 is divided into four parts, which serve as 
convenient guideposts for analysis. The first serves as an introduction to Nazi 
long-range aims in the territory comprising the Soviet Union. The Germans’ 
decision to undertake “Operation Barbarossa,” the invasion of their Soviet neigh- 
bor (with whom they had a nonaggression pact) on June 22, 1941, as well as an 
initial survey of the Nazi military and governmental agencies operative in the East 
are all covered in this section. 

While Mr. Dallin’s book is concerned primarily with German policy in Soviet 
Russia there is considerable material on various Soviet groups and their reactions 
to and dealings with the Germans. With the destruction of the Nazi regime it is 
these Soviet responses to the occupation, mostly in the form of various national 
reactions to Great Russian imperialism although often only intended as an 
expression of dissatisfaction with Bolshevik centralism, which have the greatest 
contemporary value from among the many topics broached in the volume. This, 
and the nationality problem in general, is examined in detail in the second section. 
The author divides the occupation into separate national subdivisions—the 
Ukraine, the Baltic countries and Belorussia (Reichskommissariat Ostland), and 
the Turkic and Caucasian areas—not because such a schematic treatment reflects his 
own viewpoint, but because the administrative organ responsible for the occupied 
Eastern territories, the Ostministerium, headed by Alfred Rosenberg, deemed the 
Soviet European Grossraum to be largely within the perimeter of German interests. 
This was the reason for the plan to break off from the Great Russian center a num- 
ber of states which would serve as a cordon sanitaire around “Muscovy,” a reincar- 
nation of the sixteenth century Muscovite state. The author also deals with the 
conflicts within the Ostministerium over the various national minorities and the 
elements of division among the national collaborators themselves. 


The third part treats the occupation policies adopted by the Nazi officials. 
The bulk of the measures taken stemmed from the needs incumbent on Germany 
to carry on the war and often deviated sharply from the Nazi policy of noncontact 
with and nonutilization of the Untermenschen of the East. Thus, the maintenance 
of industry in Russia and the Ostarbeiter program emerged as imperatives in the 
plan of maximum utilization of resources in a situation of total war. 


The Nazi acceptance, under the impact of military defeats, of political warfare, 
i. e., attempts at enlisting support or, at the very least, dispelling opposition 
among the occupied population in the East, and the establishment of the Com- 
mittee for the Liberation of the Peoples of Russia (KONR) and its auxiliary 
army, the Russian Liberation Army (ROA) under General Vlasov during the 
last desperate months of Hitler’s empire, comprise the final section of the work. 


The nature of the German occupation of the Soviet Union was a consequence 
of the Nazi ideology toward the USSR and its peoples. This ideology was basi- 
cally a combination of geopolitical and racist concepts, the former stressing the 
idea of German manifest destiny in the relatively depopulated western areas of 
the USSR, which formed the Ostraum. Overland colonization eastward was the 
favorite teaching of the Munich professor Karl Haushofer and provided, together 
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with Hitler’s rejection of the traditional German “‘civilizing” mission in the East 
and its replacement by blatant, unhypocritical decrees on extermination and sub- 
jugation of inferior peoples, the peculiar character of the modern German “Drang 
nach Osten.” The carrying out of such a policy could devolve only from a posi- 
tion of strength based on a Blitzkrieg victory in the East. In the absence of such 
a victory and the inability of high-ranking Nazis, above all Hitler, to face the facts 
of the situation, a conflict between long-term Nazi goals in the East and the more 
immediate task of finding means for pursuing military objectives was inevitable. 
This basic clash of Utopia with reality, compounded by the subtleties of personal 
doctrine and the administrative ambitions of the Nazi high command, is one of the 
book’s main themes. 

The contending parties bidding for power in the East represented not merely 
frictions, but different viewpoints as to how Nazi aims could best be furthered. 
The Fuehrer’s disregard of “petty details,” together with his general attitude of 
complete scorn for the mass of Untermenschen, an attitude that should have been 
dropped if only from purely military considerations once it was clear that there 
would be no Blitzkrieg victory, helped make possible the emergence of various 
schools of thought and action vis-a-vis the Eastern enemy. 

The author shows that the two major fields of dispute were the nationality 
question and the problem of whether to pursue a policy of subjugation in the areas 
overrun or to try to win their population over; both deeply affected the population 
of the occupied regions. The Nazi preoccupation with race and land resulted in 
heterogeneous rule and treatment of the Soviet peoples under German rule. The 
“race experts” regarded the Great Russians as the lowest of the peoples of 
European Russia (except, of course, for the Jews). The Russian was not considered 
fit to partake in the future Europe under Germanic hegemony, but was to be 
moved to Siberia, which was considered outside the German resettlement area. 
Rosenberg had long been a supporter of this doctrine: 


The sense of history has proceeded not from east to west... but from west to 
east, from the Rhine to the Vistula, from Moscow to Tomsk: this is how it must 
resound once again. The “Russian” whom Peter [the Great] and Catherine [11] cursed 
was the genuine Russian. One should not have forced Europe upon him (p. 294). 


The Baltic peoples and the Soviet Turks, on the other hand, were clearly 
accorded comparatively favorable treatment. The Baltic states had come under 
Soviet rule only one year earlier (1940) and thus regarded the Germans, at least 
initially, as liberators. Moreover, the Baltic Germans were the traditional rulers 
of the area and medieval symbols of Germanic civilization could be invoked with 
some effect. The Baltic states were the only area in the East exempted from the 
order to close down all schools above the fourth grade. The Turks suffered less 
than many other groups, due to the intercession of the Turkish government and 
the fact that, with the exception of the Crimea, the areas they inhabited were 
occupied for a very short time. However, Turkic prisoners of war were often 
subjected to particularly harsh treatment due to their “Mongol” appearance, and 
were sometimes killed out of hand as Jews because they were circumcised. An 
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indirect indication of the comparatively mild treatment the Turks received at the 
hands of the Nazis is the fact that after the war four of the six national republics 
and districts liquidated by Stalin were Turkic. The Chechen-Ingush and Crimean 
Tatar autonomous republics and the Karachai autonomous oblast were abol- 
ished and Balkaria was transferred from the Kabardinian ASSR to Georgia as 
punishment. 

Although the Great Russians were to be the most suppressed of the Soviet 
peoples, the Ukrainians, who had pinned such large hopes on the Germans, were 
probably the ones who suffered most in fact. This was simply because the Ukraine 
was occupied for almost three years and was the most economically useful 
territory. The rich agricultural land was to provide the Reich with food besides 
fulfilling the requirements of the troops in Russia, while about 2.2 million of the 
2.8 million Ostarbeiter conscripted up to June 30, 1944 came from the Ukrainian 
areas. Allegations that Germany supported Ukrainian nationalism are not borne 
out by the facts and, indeed, the center of nationalist feeling, Eastern Galicia, was 
not even assigned to the Reichskommissariat Ukraine, but was maintained as part 
of the Goverament-General of Poland. Hitler himself never courted the Ukraini- 
ans and looked upon this land as a future area of German settlement (together 
with the Crimea). On the subject of these resettlement schemes, the author 
caustically points out that 

overpopulated as its leaders claimed it to be, Germany had no one available for 

migration to the new Lebensraum. ... Asa matter of fact, months before the invasion, 

Rosenberg suggested the possibility of settling not only Danes, Norwegians, and 

Dutch in the East but “after the glorious conclusion of the war, also Englishmen” 

(p. 284). 


German claims that they were defending the minority nationalities against 
“Great Russian imperialism,” advanced first by Rosenberg and developed by 
Gerhard von Mende, soon lost any appeal they may have had among the peoples 
in question in the light of their experiences with the conqueror and the Nazi idea 
of a German Herrenvolk lording it over all the relatively inferior “races.” Nor 
could this policy of differentiation among the peoples of the USSR satisfy the 
fanatics, such as Hitler and Erich Koch, who refused to recognize any differences 
in the ranks of the Untermenschen, or the Army leaders, who tried to rally support 
everywhere in order to lighten the load of the soldier and “‘save German blood.” 


The utilitarian and opportunistic policy pursued by the Wehrmacht and the 
activities of German economic agencies in the East conflicted with the “ideo- 
logical” precepts of Naziism, thus giving rise to a further bone of contention. 
Despite Hitler’s orders not to enlist aid in the East, the advancing Wehrmacht 
accepted volunteers as “ammunition carriers, bootblacks, cooks, truck drivers, 
medics, translators, or horse grooms.” By the spring of 1943, more than a year 
before the Vlasov army of a mere 50,000 was sanctioned, over half a million of 
these volunteers were unofficial members of the German army. Thus, in practice, 
there developed quite spontaneously a state of affairs contrary to the wishes of the 
“race purists” Hitler, Himmler, Rosenberg, and so on. 
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Practical considerations also dictated the economic policy. As Mr. Dallin 
indicates, the decision to preserve the “Jewish invention,” the kolkhoz, was based 
on the realization of the efficacy of the kolkhoz system as a means of requisitioning. 
Thus, despite some minor reforms and talk of the reintroduction of private 
ownership, the unpopular Soviet agricultural policy was generally maintained. 
This was coupled with unauthorized requisitioning, often the last cow or horse 
being taken. Moreover, as the situation became less favorable the Ostarbeiter 
program was launched. A mass hunt for men and women to be sent to work in the 
Reich was begun and decimated the able-bodied population of the occupied 
Eastern territories. The program was a completely ad hoc venture, since Nazi 
ideas did not foresee the transfer of Untermenschen into the realm of the Herrenvolk. 
The lack of planning resulted in added misery for the victims. 

The “realists” in the Nazi camp, while thus achieving certain economic and 
military objectives, were unsuccessful in their efforts to further political expedi- 
ency, which in turn had a detrimental effect on the achievement of these objectives 
and did much to decide the populace’s swing toward the Soviets in their choice 
between the Soviet and Nazi systems. 


One cannot but agree with Mr. Dallin’s conclusion on the German occupation. 
He writes: 

The German occupation was a failure. 

It was a military failure. Within three years the Wehrmacht had abandoned all 
Soviet soil, and a year later the ““Thousand-Year Reich” had ceased to exist. 

The occupation was also an administrative failure. German administrative 
inefficiencies and conflicts of responsibilities contributed to chaos and disobedience. 
It was a failure even for the short-range economic program which Berlin had set. 
The return in grain and raw materials seized in 1941-43 was probably no greater 
than what Hitler would have secured in Soviet deliveries, if he had adhered to the 
pact with Stalin—assuming Stalin would have complied. 

The occupation was a political failure. The Reich had proved first unwilling and 
later unable to capitalize on the tensions existing in Soviet society, and this at a 
moment when the entire Soviet matrix of institutional and effective control had been 
crucially shaken by a crisis of arms and morale (pp. 677-8). 


German Rule in Russia 1941-1945 clearly embodies an immense amount of careful 
research. The availability of German original sources and material which came out 
at the Nuremberg trials allow the author to present an exhaustively documented 
work. (A bibliography has been published separately under the title Zhe German 
Occupation of the USSR in World War II : A Bibliography, Washington, 1955.) 

The conflicts among the various administrative divisions of totalitarian 
Germany help to throw light on our understanding of the totalitarian system and 
help considerably to dispel the myth of totalitarian efficiency and single-minded- 
ness of purpose. Especially in view of the absence of detailed documentation of 
bureaucratic friction in the upper levels of the Soviet hierarchy, such a study as 
Mr. Dallin’s contributes substantially to our knowledge of modern dictatorship. 

Arthur Levin 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


September 1958 


International Congress of Slavists opens in 
Moscow University. 

The chairman of the Indian Red Cross leaves 
Moscow for Warsaw. 

The Maharajah of Travancore-Cochin ar- 
rives in Moscow. 

Khrushchev receives American industrialist 
Cyrus Eaton. 
All-union 

Moscow. 
Czech prime minister Siroky arrives in Mos- 
cow en route for Afghanistan. 


seminar on corn opens in 


Afro-Asian motion picture festival ends in 
Tashkent. 

East German delegation headed by deputy 
chairman of the East German Council of 
Ministers L. Bolz arrives in Moscow in connec- 
tion with the transfer of objets d’art to East 
Germany. 

Group of Soviet power specialists headed by 
Minister of Electric Power Stations A. S. Pav- 
lenko leaves Moscow for Canada. 

Delegation of agricultural mechanization 
specialists headed by chief of the machine- 
building section of Gosplan of the USSR 
G. S. Khlamov leaves the US for home. 

Interoblast conference of Party activists held 
in Akmolinsk, Kazakh SSR. 


Conference on problems of low temperature 
opens in Moscow. 

Visiting Soviet warships under the command 
of Rear Admiral S. M. Lobov leave Norway 
for home. 

Argentinean trade delegation arrives in 
Moscow. 


Soviet note to the US government on the 
alleged release of American ballcons over 
Soviet territory published. 
“USSR—Indonesia” 
Moscow. 
Khrushchev receives British Laborite MP 
K. Zilliacus. 


socicty formed in 


Gromyko receives East German ambassador 
J. Konig. 
All-union seminar on corn ends in Moscow. 
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East German note to the Soviet government 
on the question of a German peace treaty 
published. 

Soviet note to the Israeli government on the 
attitude of Israel in the Near and Middle East 
situation published. 

Report published of the recent plenary ses- 
sion of the Party Central Committee. 

Decree issued at the plenary session of the 
Party Central Committee on the convocation 
of an extraordinary twenty-first Party congress 
published. 

Report published of the opening of second 
Sovict atomic power station, to have a capacity 
of 600,000 kilowatts. 

Delegation of the American Association for 
Cooperation with the UN headed by Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt arrives in Moscow. 


Soviet-Swedish communiqué on joint scientific 
cooperation published. 

Communiqué on the exchange of diplomatic 
representatives between the USSR and Mo- 
rocco published. 

Soviet government note to the West German 
government on alleged use of West German 
airfields in moving troops to the Near East 
published. 

Soviet warships under the command of Rear 
Admiral S. M. Lobov arrive in Sweden on 
courtesy visit. 

Group of Italian writers arrives in Moscow. 


Khrushchev’s note to President Eisenhower 
on the Formosa situation published. 

Soviet ambassador to Denmark N. V. Slavin 
dies. 

Sovict delegation headed by member of the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR M. B. Mitin 
arrives in Italy to participate in the Twelfth 
International Congress of Philosophers. 


Soviet note to the Chinese Communist govern- 
ment on the subject of Chinese territorial 
waters published. 

Composition of the Soviet delegation to the 
thirteenth UN General Assembly published. 

Decree of the Minister of Defense of the 
USSR on the current demobilization and draft 
published. 
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International Congress of Slavists ends in 
Moscow. 

The twelfth congress of the International 
Association of Scientific Cinematography opens 
in Moscow. 

Documents on the demarcation of the Soviet- 
Polish national boundary signed in Moscow. 


The composition of the Ukrainian and Belo- 
russian delegations to the thirteenth UN 
General Assembly published. 

Agreement between the USSR and the 
United Arab Republic on the inauguration 
of a direct air line between the USSR and the 
UAR signed. 


Delegation of the Thailand national assembly 
arrives in Tashkent. 


Report published by the Soviet Minister of 
Foreign Affairs on missing American airplane. 
Gromyko visits Danish prime minister 
Hansen in Copenhagen. 
Italian ambassador to the USSR Mario di 
Stefano leaves Moscow for home. 


Sudanese parliamentary delegation headed by 
the speaker of the Sudanese House of Repre- 
sentatives arrives in Moscow. 

Iranian parliamentary group arrives in Baku. 


Plenary session of the Central Committee of 
the Armenian Communist Party held in Erevan. 
Plenary session of the Central Committee of 
the Estonian Communist Party held in Tallinn. 
Meeting of the activists of the Moscow city 
Party organization held. 


Khrushchev receives the Chinese Communist 
ambassador in Yalta. 


7 Gromyko’s letter to Hammarskjéld on the 


immediate cessation of atomic and hydrogen 
weapon tests published. 

Soviet note to the Japanese government on 
the alleged use of Japanese airfields for opera- 
tions in the Formosa region published. 

Soviet note to the US government on the 
subject of a conference for the joint study of 
practical methods of preventing a surprise 
attack published. 

Chairman of the commission for foreign 
affairs of the Sovict of Nationalities of the 
USSR N. A. Mukhitdinov leaves Moscow for 
the United Arab Republic. 

The Shah of Iran ratifies Soviet-Iranian 
agreements on the Sovict-Iranian national 
boundary. 


Soviet ambassador to Japan N. T. Fedoren- 
ko presents his credentials to the Japanese 
Emperor. 

Meeting of the presidium of the Soviet 
committee for the solidarity of the Afro-Asian 
countries held. 


19 Gromyko’s UN General Assembly speech of 


September 18 published. 

Agreement on navigation between the USSR 
and the United Arab Republic signed in Cairo. 

Session of the legislative proposals com- 
missions of the Council of the Union and the 
Soviet of Nationalities held. 

Deputy chairman of the presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet M.P. Tarasov receives the 
Thailand ambassador to the USSR. 

The Norwegian ambassador to the USSR 
arrives in Moscow. 

Soviet-American talks on motion picture 
problems begin in Moscow. 


20 Gromyko’s letter to the chairman of the UN 


2 
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General Assembly requesting that the subject 
of a 10%—15% reduction in the military budgets 
of the USSR, the US, United Kingdom, and 
France be included on the agenda published. 

Soviet notes to the governments of East 
Germany, the US, the United Kingdom, 
France, and West Germany on the question 
of the preparation of a peace treaty with 
Germany published. 

President Eisenhower’s letter of September 
12 on the Formosa situation published. 

Khrushchev’s letter to President 
hower of September 19 on the Formosa situa- 
tion published. 

Bulgarian National Assembly delegation 
headed by deputy chairman of the Council of 
Ministers Chervenkov arrives in Moscow. 

Meeting of the Party activists of Kiev and 
Kiev Oblast held in Kiev. 


Eisen- 


Soviet government memorandum on disarma- 
ment published. 

Report published by the Soviet Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs on the American military air- 
plane which crashed 55 kilometers from Erevan. 

Khrushchev’s proposals, approved by the 
presidium of the Party Central Committee, 
“On the Strengthening of the Links Between 
School and Life and the Further Development 
of the Public School System in the Country” 
published. 

Swedish business 
Moscow. 


delegation arrives in 
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TASS report on President Eisenhower’s re- 
jection of Khrushchev’s letter published. 
Khrushchev’s replies to Pravda questions on 
the events in France published. 
Delegation of the Bulgarian National 
Assembly leaves Moscow for Peiping. 
Conference of high school teachers opens in 
Moscow. 


First deputy minister of foreign affairs V. V. 
Kuznetsov receives the Norwegian ambas- 
sador. 


Gromyko’s UN General Assembly speech of 
September 22 on the entry of Communist 
China into the UN published. 

Khrushchev’s replies to the West German 
writer A. E. Johann on West German-Sovict 
cooperation published. 

Delegation of the “Sino-Soviet Friendship 
Society” headed by member of the socicty’s 
administration E.T.Cherednichenko leaves 
Moscow for Peiping. 


Minister of the Algerian Republic government 
in exile visits Mukhitdinov in Cairo. 

Deputy chairman of the presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet M. P. Tarasov receives Thai- 
land parliamentary delegation. 

Fourth Congress of Latvian Writers opens 
in Riga. 

Deputy chairman of the Council of Ministers 
F. R. Kozlov receives Sudanese parliamentary 
delegation. 

Member of the presidium of the Party Cen- 
tral Committee E. A. Furtseva receives Mrs. 
Roosevelt. 
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Note by secretary of the Karelian Oblast 
Committee L. Lubennikov to the Party Central 
Committee on questions of reducing and im- 
proving the administrative apparatus published. 

Thailand parliamentary group leaves Mos- 
cow for Prague. 

Sovict-Austrian agreement on questions of 
petroleum deliveries signed in Moscow. 
Sudanese parliamentary delegation leaves Mos- 
cow for home. 

Communiqué on talks on economic and 
technical cooperation between the USSR and 
Cambodia published. 

Statement by the Soviet delegation to the 
UN General Assembly rejecting the assertion 
that Gromyko had approved the idea of a 
meeting of foreign ministers to discuss the 
Near East question published. 

The Italian ambassador to the USSR L. Pictro- 
marchi arrives in Moscow. 


Iranian parliamentary delegation leaves Sochi 
for home. 

Polish newspaper 
chairman of the presidium of the chief ad- 


delegation headed by 


ministration of the Union of Polish Journalists 
Stanislaw Brodski arrives in Moscow. 

The Norwegian ambassador presents his 
credentials to Tarasov. 





Changes and Appointments 


P. K. Ermoshin released from his duties as 
Soviet Ambassador to Iceland in connection 
with transfer to another position. 

A. M. Aleksandrov appointed Soviet Am- 
bassador to Iceland. 








